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RED BUD WOMEN ‘GOAT ALLEY 
by Mark O’Dea by Ernest Howard Culbertson 


Foreword by Pierre Loving Introduction by Ludwig Lewisohn 
Vividly etched in four one-act plays A play in 3 acts 
are the graceless, stripped, and in- In the introduction to this tragedy 
sufficient lives of the men and women of negro life Ludwig Lewisohn says: | 
of Red Bud, a village | that is any “Every triangle play isa‘Medea’. There | 
Middle-Western village. “Fascinatingly are subjects that are classical because 
interesting and quite equal to O’Neill’s they are native to the chatacter and 
work,” writes Helen Riemensnyder Mar- circumstances of mankind. Such is 
tin. “They are subtle, significant. The the subject of ‘Goat Alley.” And | 
characters are strongly individualized, George Jean Nathan: “ ‘Goat Alley’ is 
the dialogue is vital and natural, the probably the most acute transcription 
action dramatic -and gripping. Every of the negro yet made visible in our | 
one of the plays left me eager for native dramatic literature.” 
more.” $2.00 $1.75 | 





CONTEMPORARY ONE-ACT PLAYS OF 1921 
AMERICAN 


Edited by Frank Shay 


Twenty of the best one-act plays written by Americans and produced 
by Little Theatres in America in 1921. 


Mirage. G. M. P. Baird. — Napoleon's Barber. Arthur Caesar. — Goat Alley. Ernest Howard Culbertson. 
— Sweet and Twenty. Floyd Dell. — Tickless Time. Glaspell & Cook. — The Hero of Santa Maria. 
Goodman & Hecht. — All Gummed Up. Harry W. Gribble. — Thompson's Luck. Harry G. Grover. — 
Fata Deorum. Carl W. Guske. — Pearl of Dawn. Holland Hudson. — Finders-Keepers. George Kelly. 
— Solomon's ty Harry Kemp. — Matinata. Lawrence Langner. — The Conflict. Clarice V. 

McCauley. — Two Slatterns and a King. Edna St. V. Millay. — Thursday Evening. Christopher Morley. 
— The Dreamy Kid. Eugene O’ Neill. — Forbidden Fruit. George Jay Smith. — Jezebel. Dorothy Stock- 
bridge. — Sir David Wears a Crown. Stuart Walker. $3 75 


FIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS by Lawrence Langner 


Introduction by St. John Ervine 


Matinata.—Pie.—Another Way Out.—The Family Exit.—Licensed. These one-act comedies have 
unusual variety and originality, and have been produced successfully by the Washington Square Players, 
the Provincetown Players, and other theatre groups throughout the country. Mr. Langner possesses that 
gift which is rarest in American playwrights—a keen sense of satire and a sure touch. His comedies, which 
read as well as they act, show a humorous understanding of human relations and institutions $2.00 


THE SUN CHASER by Jeannette Marks 


A play in tour acts. What the Sun Chaser seeks is what everyone wants: Happiness. He tries to find 
it in something never achieved, never-ended, heard in the running clipclop of his defeated lame step and his 


cry: “Going-going-going !"" John Barrymore thinks the play “brilliantly characterized and of great beauty. 
And Lola Ridge writes: ““The study of the Sun Chaser himself is arrestingly beautiful. And in conveying 
the idea behind the idea Miss Marks seems to have mastered all the difficult art of suggestion." $1.75 


THE DRAMA OF TRANSITION: NATIVE AND 
EXOTIC PLAYCRAFT by Isaac Goldberg 


The drama of today is on its way to something new and in this volume Dr. Goldberg depicts the back- 
ground of this change—whence it proceeds the direction in which it is moving, who the authors are, what 
they are doing, and how successful they appear to be, in Spain Italy, South America, France, Germany, the 
United States, and among the Yiddish writers. Dr. Goldberg's keen critical judgement and sense of 
artistic values qualify him to speak with authority. $5.00 


We will send, upon request, our 1922 Descriptive Catalogue 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


HEN you buy a Steinway you 

know that you will never have 
to buy another piano. You know 
that it will retain its unrivaled tone 
perfection for a lifetime; that you can 
always be proud of it; that even if 
Paderewski, or Rachmaninoff, or 
Hofmann came to your house you 
would have an instrument worthy of 
their touch. Sometimes people who 
want a Steinway think it economical 
to buy a cheaper piano in the begin- 
ning and wait for a Steinway. 
Usually this is because they do not 


realize with what ease and convenience 
a Steinway can be bought. This is 
evidenced by the great number of 
people who come to exchange some 
other piano in partial payment for a 
Steinway, and say: “If I had only 
known about your terms I would 
have had a Steinway long ago!” For 
those who can be finally satisfied only 
with the best in the piano maker’s art, 
it is obviously more economical to buy 
a Steinway “once and for all,” than 
to buy two pianos in order to have 
the one that is really desired. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Sleinway piano with a cash deposit of 10 per cent, and the balance 


will be extended over a period of iwo years. 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices, $875 and up—plus freight 


There are several Steinway styles and sizes, but only one Steinway quality 
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THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS } 
At the Frazee At the Garrick 


42nd W. of Broadway 65 W. 35th Street 
Opening December 25 
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by 
Karel Capek Paul Claudel 
Coming to the Garrick in February ' 


PEER GYNT 


By Hendrik Ibsen. Music by Grieg. 


With Joseph Schildkraut in the title role. Staged by 
Theodore Komisarjevski. Settings by Lee Simonson 





CONTINENTAL 
STAGECRAFT 


By Kenneth Macgowan and Robert Edmond Jones 
With 8 Color Plates and 32 Halftone Sketches by Mr. Jones ; 





A discussion of the most interesting and the latest products 
of the German, French and Swedish theatres. Recent 
advances in scene design, lighting and mechanical equip- 
ment are described, and such new theories of production 
as “expressionism” and the “circus theatre.” With Robert 
Jones’ color plates and drawings and its outlines of modern 
stage technique, it is an invaluable book for everyone 
interested in modern drama. 


At all bookstores $5.00 





HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 1 W. 47th St., N.Y. 
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Days 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 

Muffled and dumb, like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single, in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdom, stars, and sky that holds them all. 


—EMERSON. 























founder of the Moscow Art 


Stanislavsky, 
Theatre, as Gaieff in The Cherry Orchard. 
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DIADEMS AND FAGOTS ON 
BROADWAY 
BY KENNETH MACGOWAN 


Mii TWAIN'S westerner who complained that 
life was getting “too damned monotonous” be- 
cause a mountain boulder crashed through the 
roof of his cabin every night, would find nothing to annoy 
him in the American theatre. The boulders crash, of 
course; night after night we street-cleaners of Broadway 
sweep up the splinters of a bad play or a good audience. 
Yet year by year even the calamities take on a beguiling 
variety. The season before last was the best both artistic- 
ally and financially that New York had ever. had. Last 
season was financially the worst in a generation, and, be- 
tween the bad play and the good, disaster knew no brother; 
ambition as well as cupidity hesitated and was shaken. If 
the first three months of the new season are any index for 
1922-1923, this year is to be a variegated and rather hopeful 
combination of the best and worst of past experience. 
Already it seems a bad season, as Broadway understands it, 
though not so bad as last. Yet in the face of gloomy busi- 
ness prospects the producers continue forward with far more 
ambitious plans than they have ever entertained. And— 
best puzzlement of all—it is the exceptional productions 
which are faring most comfortably at the box-office. Rose 
Bernd, by Gerhardt Hauptman, Loyalties, by John Gals- 
worthy, and the first production of the Theatre Guild, 
R. U. R., draw close to capacity, while a cheap catch-penny 
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like It’s a Boy (modelled sedulously on the same play- 
wright’s previous success, Six Cylinder Love) goes down 
to failure with many another touted hit. Financial depres- 
sion still chastens the big theatregoing public of New York, 
but the better audience is recovering its morale. 

Two other signs of health are worth noting. Ethel 
Barrymore has begun her promised repertory season under 
Arthur Hopkins’ management with a success—which is 
good—and, in spite of the popularity of Rose Bernd, Miss 
Barrymore and Mr. Hopkins go steadily ahead with plans 
for a second production, 4s You Like I[t—which is better. 
Hints appear that John Barrymore will not act Hamlet to 
the exclusion of revivals from his repertory. While the 
subscription list of the Theatre Guild grows steadily, the 
newly founded Equity Players begin with a very thriving 
membership, if with no better production than the Guild 
had at the beginning. 

The other cheering feature of the new season is the un- 
usual group of odd and provocative plays which have man- 
aged to assert themselves against the humdrum hokum and 
the humdrum realism of Broadway. These are R. U. R., 
a Frankenstein drama from Czecho-Slovakia, The World 
We Live In, an insect comedy from the same nation, the best 
bill that the Chauve-Souris has yet shown, The Torch 
Bearers, a plotless spoofing of the amateur actor, and 
Pirandello’s quite extraordinary drama, Six Characters in 
Search of an Author. They spell a healthy reaction against 
routine. 


Il 


At the forefront, however, of the season’s new plays, so 
far as effectiveness and popularity go, is Loyalties. Gals- 
worthy has written no drama that is anywhere near so good 
a piece of “theatre.” This story of a theft in a country 
house unwinds with steady and compelling force until the 
guilty man meets his end. It is full of excellent and subtle 
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characterization. The social conflicts that arise because 
the thief is a soldier and a gentleman, and his victim is a 
Jew are keenly felt and nicely shaded. There is particular 
pertinence in the character of the thief—a brave and intel- 
ligent young man who, like so many others in England, finds 
only a galling, maddening irritation in the quiet of peace, 
and who turns to a wildly daring and partially justified 
crime as release for a deadened and protesting spirit. 

Curiously enough, Galsworthy has missed the point of 
his play. He calls the piece Loyalties, and the characters 
descant a little on the criss-cross of friendships and class 
interests, blissfully ignoring the fact that all these loyalties 
but one react to the favor of the thief. Actually, the mean- 
ing of the play seems to lie in its tacit comment on the war. 
There is, first, the war-bred appetite for danger which dic- 
tates the theft. Further, there is the ironic comment with 
which the play ends: The thief, committing suicide, leaves 
a note which sentimentally ends with the words, “A pistol 
keeps faith.”’ ‘Keep faith!” cries a woman—and in her 
cry may be heard overtones that rumble from the Rhine to 
the Bosphorus—‘‘We’ve all done that. It’s not enough.” 
Indirectly yet clearly, we catch again the reaction of Gals- 
worthy, the liberal, to the sham failure of the war. 


III 


Loyalties is realism at its best—illusive, informative, 
effective, all within the limits of resemblance. Haupt- 
mann’s Rose Bernd is presumed to fall inside the even more 
restrictive bounds of naturalism. Actually it seems to me 
to be trespassing constantly on a more artificial form. It 
is a little hard to judge the matter, because the translation 
of Ludwig Lewisohn is quite as bad as most; but it seems 
to me that again and again the author and his characters 
slip out of the almost literal transcription of naturalism 
into episodes, thoughts, and speeches which are full of ob- 
vious contrivance. It is possible to quarrel still further with 
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the play, because, in clinging strictly to the five-act form of 
construction, Hauptmann has been compelled to report by 
word of mouth and not at all clearly or dramatically two 
crucial scenes that are essential to the full understanding 
of the play. Despite all this, Rose Bernd remains a large 
and moving study of a splendid woman brought to misery 
and death by the selfishness, egotism and fanaticism of four 
men. It is a play somewhat outmoded by time yet doubtless 
worth a place in the repertory of an actress who wishes to 
picture strong simple passion, flaming anger, and a great 
pathos. 


IV 


The two French dramas of the new season—Bataille’s 
La Tendresse, rather badly acted by Henry Miller and 
Ruth Chatterton, and Géraldy’s dimer, much better done 
by Grace George, Norman Trevor, and Robert Warwick 
under the title Zo Love—point difficulties and shortcomings 
of realism outside those of Rose Bernd. Both are studies 
of the tranquil affection which replaces passionate love in 
married life. Bataille’s play is strained and extravagant 
in action; Géraldy’s is a sober, fine-spirited and long-drawn 
discussion. Neither one could accomplish its philosophic 
purpose without lapsing into a frank physiologic treatise. 
Both pieces show us in their dialog the curious sort of pre- 
pared and studied art which has passed as realism, but 
which is almost as far from the normal, discontinuous con- 
versation of even the most cultivated of humans as is the 
dialog of the wildest expressionist rebel. Such dialog 
brings us sharply and healthfully back to a realization that 
what the theatre needs to escape from is not alone realism 
but quite as much a dry artificiality, a well-bred and unin- 
spired culture. The theatre must seek vigor and vitality. 
It must create an atmosphere of spontaneity. It must avoid 
both enemies of true theatricalism—the literary and the 
realistic. 
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The four oddly striking plays which have distinguished 
the new season are all in some degree satirical, and three 
of the four are quite plotless in the ordinary sense of the 
word. They make, therefore, an interesting comment on 
the limitations and possibilities of intellectual and purpose- 
ful humor upon the stage, as well as on the small part that 
intrigue or story need play in effective theatrical entertain- 
ment. 

The least important as satire or drama is The Torch 
Bearers, a broad but keenly observed comedy about the 
kind of amateur actor who has fallen upon the little theatre 
movement in the day of its success and appropriated what 
he can of its prestige. George Kelly, its author, is a vaude- 
ville sketch writer and actor. This has made him peculiarly 
sensitive to the precious attitudinizing of so many of the 
incompetents on the amateur stage. He has given over one 
act to a rehearsal of a play, and another to its perform- 
ance. The first is full of observant and often subtle com- 
ment on the pretentions of amateur directors and actors. 
The second is almost pure hokum, exploiting all the mis- 
haps of ill-prepared performances. In the third act—being 
much in need of something resembling plot—Kelly sets hus- 
band and wife at cross-purposes about the wife’s appearance 
in amateur theatricals, and provides an endorsement of 
“true little theatres’ likely to endear the play to a very 
large number of amateur actors and their friends by whom 
it will be played or seen in the next ten years. 

In R. U. R. there is plot and action, plenty of it; but the 
keynote is still satire. In this case it is a deep and sinister 
Satire, a satire on capitalism. This drama from Bohemia 
uses a Frankenstein creation—Rossum’s Universal Robot or 
mechanical workman—as a threatening symbol of labor 
under a despotism of capital. It shows the whole work of 
the world done by these creatures stamped out in machines. 
It shows the degenerating effects of this upon mankind. And, 
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when the makers give the robots pain to keep them from 
carelessly breaking off hands and legs, R. U. R. shows a soul 
rising within them, until a revolution of these slaves sweeps 
all men and women but one from the face of the earth. At 
the end, as the robots face extermination themselves be- 
cause of the destruction of the secret formula by which they 
are made, the remaining man finds love awakening in two 
of the young and more perfectly made creatures. The 
robots become men; the cycle will swing again. R. U. R. 
is full of much that is inconsistent, and its atmosphere is 
curiously repulsive. Yet it remains fascinating and novel 
in its materials, and in the third act the revolution is cer- 
tainly effective to a high degree. 

The author of R. U. R., Karel Capek, is concerned with 
his brother, Joseph, the scenic designer of his theatre in 
Prague, in a more ambitious satire, The World We Live In. 
This importation by William A. Brady was called The /n- 
sect Comedy when acted at the Czech National Theatre last 
summer. It is a bitter lampooning of mankind in the guise 
of butterflies, beetles, and ants. Plot in this case goes no 
further than the presence throughout the play of a philoso- 
phical vagabond dreaming in a forest, and finally dying of 
a sort of disillusionment. The three classes of society come 
in for treatment act by act. First the leisure class, the aristo- 
crats—butterfly poets, butterfly amorists, butterfly wasters. 
Next the bourgeoisie—the busy beetles rolling about their 
ba!’ of dung, acquisitive for the sheer joy of it; the loving 
cricxcts happily setting up house-keeping where a fellow 
cricket has suffered a most painful death; the ichneumon 
fly killing and hoarding for the sake of his little daughter, 
and the parasite bug cheerfully stealing the fly’s hoard. Last 
the proletariat—ants marching in an endless procession of 
labor while their superiors prate of efficiency, and then going 
off to war for the sake of ‘‘a road between two blades of 
grass.’ Not quite last, however, for through the scenes 
with the beetles and the ants a chrysalis, crying out to be 
born and to bring its great message into the world, has 
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hopefully held the vagabond’s eye; and in the epilog a beau- 
tiful moth emerges. But the moth can do no more than 
dance a brief beauty with her fellows before she sinks down 
dead. The vagabond, too, dies, and two peasants, passing 
by, look at him for a moment and then go cheerfully, 
heedlessly about their business. 

The World We Live In is unquestionably a novel and an 
arresting conception. It is only fairly entertaining in its 
first scene, it is amusing but not at all moving in its second, 
and it does not become really effective theatrically until it 
reaches the war of the ants in the third. The piece is given 
a great deal of charm and considerable power by the set- 
tings and costuming. These are from the original Czech 
designs of Capek and Hilar supervised and elaborated by 
Lee Simonson. Almost all the scenery is provided through 
projections of patterns in colored light on a white cyclo- 
rama. Simonson has distinctly bettered the original pro- 
duction as I saw it in Prague. 


VI 


Six Characters in Search of an Author is a great deal 
more than satire. It is drama and it is also philosophy. 
This strange contrivance, this play within a play, or rather 
this play within a rehearsal, is nothing short of a dramatiza- 
tion of an argument in esthetics. It is a metaphysical dis- 
cussion in stage terms. Identity, the reality of experience, 
the relation of life to art make the substance of this play. 

Pirandello, the Italian, takes the bare stage for his locale. 
During a rehearsal of one of his plays by a provincial stock 
company, he admits through the stage door six characters 
whose drama has never been written. These six, entangled 
in a snarl of terrible and passionate relationships, cry to 
have their lives given an artistic form. What they tell the 
stage director of their life interests him so much that he 
agrees to let them rehearse their drama while a stenog- 
rapher takes it down, and the company stand by watching 
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the parts develop which they will some day play. The satire 
enters in the attempts of the producer to fit raw life into the 
mould of conventional action, and in the absurd disparity 
between the actors and the characters when the players try 
to rehearse what they have seen. Against the human drama 
and the theatrical satire are thrown extraordinary and com- 
plex relationships of the characters to one another, to their 
story, to the acting of it, and to the whole idea of the 
theatre. It is impossible to do more than hint here at the 
manner in which these relationships twist across one an- 
other. At one moment, for instance, while three characters 
play a scene for the benefit of the producer, another char- 
acter, sitting at the side, is so moved by it that the scene 
becomes unbearable reality to her; she cannot permit it to 
go on without taking the part in it that she played in the 
actuality of which this is only a shadow. Even to act out 
their past makes some characters suffer, and in the end as 
the children kill themselves because of the degradation of 
what they see, the characters, their past, and their parts 
upon the stage become one. ‘The children are borne out 
dead by two of the stock company. It is all like some basket 
of strange and fascinating serpents writhing and twisting 
across one another in an amazing tangle of wisdom, beauty, 
and evil. 


VII 


Now what of acting in all these months? Not too much 
good, I am afraid. Take Malvaloca, the play by the Quin- 
tero brothers of Spain, which makes the first and rather 
tedious vehicle of the Equity Players; this character study 
and idyllic picture of Spain is played without any pungency 
whatever, and its principal figure, a girl of the streets, is 
given by Jane Cowl with such skilful and ladylike charm as 
to defeat any illusion at all. Here, obviously, a good cast as 
casts go achieves nothing, and in fact ruins a play, because 
the director—in this case the excellent Augustin Duncan— 
doesn’t seem to understand what it is all about. 
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This failing, the failing of the director, is the great and 
dangerous gap in the fabric of the American theatre. Ex- 
cellent young players may turn up—such as Flora Sheffield 
in The Faithful Heart and Florence Eldridge in Six Char- 
acters, or the far more talented Helen Mencken of Seventh 
Heaven, Kenneth MacKenna of the insect comedy, McKay 
Morris of Rose Bernd, Tom Nesbit, once in Mary Rose 
and now in The Faithful Heart; old players may delight the 
eye and the ear as Harry Beresford does in Don Marquis’s 
pungent melodrama, The Old Soak, or Allison Skipworth as 
the directress in The Torch Bearers, or Bruce McRae in 
Arthur Richman’s gay artificiality, The Awful Truth; we 
may have earnest and rather magnificent actresses like Ethel 
Barrymore, yet where can our theatre get to until directors 
of power and understanding appear? The World We Live 
In loses a great deal of its effectiveness because Brady has 
not chosen women with beautiful voices for the butterflies, 
and because he cannot drive into Robert Edeson the inspira- 
tion which he needs in order to carry off the last half of the 
vagabond’s role. R. U. R.—apart from being acted by 
players of only modest talent—loses greatly because in its 
biggest scene, the half hour before the triumph of the robots, 
the director, Phillip Moeller, is unable to catch that feeling 
of impending doom which should make silence as vibrant as 
speech. Even Hopkins betrays his judgment as a caster of 
plays and a director when in Rose Bernd he leaves Dudley 
Digges, Charles Francis, WilliamB. Mack, and Doris Rankin 
floundering in parts they should never have had. I should 
distrust Brock Pemberton’s apparent success in directing 
Six Characters in Search of an Author when I recall how he 
hashed up an Italian farce, The Plot Thickens, earlier in 
the season; I have to wonder if the even efficiency of the 
former is not the result of good players and an unobstruc- 
tive intelligence working smoothly but without any stagger- 
ing inspiration. 

Basil Dean, the English director who mounted Loyalties, 
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is in another boat. I am not too sure of its seaworthiness, 
for Dean’s dreadful production of The Blue Lagoon still 
sticks in the memory. But, at least, he proves in Loyalties 
that a play may be most adroitly acted with little-known 
players, and, what is more, that something besides type- 
casting and type-acting is possible today. In this company 
two actors play three parts each, three others appear twice. 
(The best of the company is probably Laurence Hanray, 
who plays both the old nobleman, St. Erth, and the con- 
scientious lawyer.) All these impersonations are quite as 
good as the best type-actors would give, and all are surpris- 
ingly different in appearance and feeling. Loyalties, there- 
fore provides not only good drama but a very heartening 
example of what can be done with actors by a director alive 
to his opportunities and keen to his task. 

The development of adequate directors is the essential 
problem of our theatre today. Time was when we seemed 
hopelessly behind in our settings and our lights. Today we 
have pushed to the front this important but by no means 
indispensable feature of the art of production. It is time we 
turned to the heart of the theatre, the actor. This means, 
first of all, the director. Except for the advent of genius 
such as Irving’s or Booth’s, the way to the actor, is through 
direction and only through direction. The problem of the 
director—along with the problem of the actor—is im- 
mensely complicated by the absence in America of the 
repertory theatre; but it is not an unsolvable problem. 
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The rise of the Robots in R. U. R. The strik- 
ing moment at the climax of the Theatre 
Guild’s production of Karel Capek’s Czech 
drama, when the mechanical figures that do 
the work of the world, rise and overwhelm 
the last of mankind. The setting is designed 
by Lee Simonson. 
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Photo by Francis Bruguieére. 





One arrangement of the semi-permanent setting designed by 
Woodman Thompson for Malwaloca, the Spanish play of the 
Quintero Brothers, with which the Equity Players began their 
season in New York. The same walls and arches, differently 
disposed, served for the two other locales. The first act of the 
play passes in the courtyard of the nunnery shown above; the 
second in a foundry, the third in the room of a house. The repro- 
duction shows the scene as lit by Woodman Thompson and not 
as it appeared in actual performance, when the beauty, atmosphere, 
and illusion of the settings were ruined by blank, bright lighting. 
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Ihe Kollegienkirche in Salzburg, Austria. Here 
before the high altar of this Baroque church 
Max Reinhardt produced in August, Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal’s version of Calderon’s morality 
play The Great World Theatre. The history 
of Reinhardt’s activities in Salzburg, where he 
has made his home, appeared in the issue of 
July, 1921. 
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REINHARDT IN THE CHURCH 
BY MAURICE STERNE 


HE religious nature of this miracle play by Hugo 

! von Hofmannsthal made it possible for Max 

Reinhardt to produce it in a church in Salzburg. 
Although one wished the Collegeium were thirteenth cen- 
tury gothic instead of seventeenth century baroque, still 
the imposing edifice was better suited for the production 
than any theatre could have been. In the dim light the 
baroque of the interior was but vaguely felt and the right 
state of mind so essential for art enjoyment and so diffi- 
cult to evoke towards a miracle play, was achieved by 
religious associatipns. 

The play opens with a procession of holy men, women, 
prophets and sybils, who slowly wind their way up the 
steps and assemble upon a platform-stage. Their sombre 
bearing and the subdued color of the draperies made a 
splendid frieze against the glowing scarlet background. 


The solemn music suddenly changes to a trivial theme— | 


The World accompanied by her attendant, Precocity, enters; 
Death follows; Satan pops up from nowhere in particular. 
An angel informs them that they are about to behold the 
Master. He appears and commands the World to pro- 
duce a play, the actors to be chosen from unembodied 
spirits. A grey cluster of these shadows is brought in, the 
angel chooses six and distributes the parts: King, Beauty, 
Wisdom, Richman, Peasant, Beggar. When the Beggar 
glances through his manuscript and learns what a terrible 
life-role is his he revolts, but is finally induced to pick up 
his rags and play. 

The screens are drawn aside, all but the Beggar are seen, 
each in a separate niche. The King chooses Beauty, appoints 
Richman prime minister and all goes smoothly until the 
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Beggar arrives. When he discovers that they have every- 
thing whereas he has nothing, he seizes an ax and is about 
to slay them but Wisdom prays for him, he sees a vision, 
the ax is arrested in midair. He leaves them and goes 
back to the forest; all breathe freely again until Death 
gathers them in. 

A play of such scope where the World, the Devil, Death, 
Angels and God himself appear, is apt to be disappoint- 
ing, for we have ceased to be interested in embodied ab- 
stractions. It was different during the middle ages. Then, 
the Devil who appeared upon their stage was not unlike the 
Devil of people’s fears, their dreams. Symbols then meant 
something, they did not merely convey an idea as they do 
today! They were realistic, whereas now in a pictorial, 
conventionalized sense they are obsolete. This is true of 
both kinds of symbols; supernormal and normal, for caste 
and station in life have become outwardly indistinguishable. 
It is not easy to tell a beggar from a rich man. Of course 
Max Reinhardt realized this, departed from the traditional 
symbol-conventions and created new ones. But symbols, to 
be convincing, should have become part of our unconscious. 
They no longer have any significance because they no longer 
embody belief; they only awaken an interest, an interest 
purely aesthetic. This I believe, is one of the reasons we 
are so seldom moved by a miracle play; we can enjoy it 
only as a work of art. 

The present play, although a recent work, differs little 
from its predecessors. It is, in fact, based on the old 
Spanish World Theatre of Calderon. Hofmannsthal pres- 
ents the identical problem, but whereas Calderon finds a 
solution in harmony with the beliefs and ideas of his time, 
Hofmannsthal solves the same problem in the identical 
way. It is obvious that a seventeenth century solution of 
a present-day problem is inadequate. The problem is the 
ancient one, more alive today than ever before. Just be- 
cause it is a burning question of the moment we are dis- 
appointed in its mediaeval solution. When I discussed this 
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point with Mr. Reinhardt, he agreed with me. If this play 
should be produced in America it will be in a changed form, 
suggested by Mr. Reinhardt. Then the Beggar will see 
no vision; he will slay and the action will show that, in 
spite of him, life goes on as before; that revolt and revolu- 
tion have but a temporary effect—life falls back automat- 
ically into its ancient pattern. This may turn out a danger- 
ous operation upon the play; if one eliminates the miracles, 
there is danger that the play may cease to be a miracle 
play. But the end would in all likelihood remain the same 
and we would have the satisfaction of seeing the Beggar, 
when dead, invited to break bread with the Master and 
the door of heaven shut in the face of the Richman who 
is dismissed to Hades. 

As a drama this latest work of Hofmannsthal is very 
disappointing. It has some really beautiful lines and in 
places dramatic possibilities. But it was neither the play 
nor the admirable acting that all Salzburg and thousands 
of visitors who had come for the “Festspiele’”’ went to see. 
It was Max Reinhardt’s production. His dominating, in- 
spiring personality is felt throughout. No one plays solo 
—the company played like an orchestra led by a master 
conductor. But Max Reinhardt goes further: he not only 
interprets the dramatist’s intention, revealing new aspects 
not seen before, but transcends the play’s contours. As all 
the threads in a well constructed drama lead to one point— 
the climax, creating a special time-pattern,—Max Rein- 
hardt sums up this time-pattern into a plastic surface-pat- 
tern. This aesthetic summary is the outstanding feature in 
most of his productions, something apart—but not foreign 
to the play. He utilizes the immense technical possibilities 
of the modern theatre in order to reveal the very spirit of a 
play. Soin the World Theatre he introduces the dance of 
Death. One after another are carried away by the 
rhythm, the compelling, weird rhythm of Death. More 
than anywhere else in the play one feels the helptessness 
and weakness of man when confronted with a stronger 
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power. Men seem attracted by a magnetic irresistible 
force; they fall into Death’s rhythm, are swayed and car- 
ried away by a power outside themselves. 

This dance is symbolic of this drama and is a new crea- 
tion in the theatre. For it not only shows Man to be a 
puppet, it makes one aware why he is. This it reveals 
simply, plastically—hence it explains. 

Reinhardt’s design is bold, direct. His treatment of 
the two chief elements of the drama—the normal and 
supernormal—is daring. Unreality is made real and reality 
unreal; the abstract characters act “‘human,”’ the six actors 
who have the life-roles are made to act like puppets. Their 
movements are limited to a very few characteristic yestures 
true to each type. These gestures are sometimes reminis- 
cent of pictures and statues but the effect is on the whole 
realistic. This mechanical automaton acting emphasizes 
the “leit motiv’” of the play: that these men are acting 
inevitable parts according to the preconceived design of 
the Creator. 

The two distinctive qualities of movement, static and 
dynamic, are again in contrast to Death for, if the six 
human beings are umpersonal, he is impersonal; he is 
neither puppet nor living; he is grim determination, relent- 
less duty. Without pity, without joy, pain or sorrow, he 
executes a command. 

The production is a very successful experiment in differ- 
entiated movement and a significant achievement in 
dynamic symbolism based on economy of movement, orna- 
mental, repetitive. 
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AUDIENCES 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


DITORS are queer things. They ask you, for in- 
stance, to write about audiences. They are almost 


as queer as audiences. They might just as well say: 
Write about the human race. For audiences are people— 
people, not the people, and not one person. It is a pleasant 
delusion of Clayton Hamilton and other commentators on 
the drama, fostered by a reading of Le Bon, that an audi- 
ence does not consist of a thousand individuals, but a single 
individual, compounded of the baser elements of the thou- 
sand by some strange process known as “mob psychology.” 
Like most delusions, there is just enough truth in this one to 
win it credence. However, a little truth, like a little knowl- 
edge, may be a dangerous thing. Certain it is in this case. 
The danger is that producers, actors, dramatists, will take 
the mob psychology theory of the theatre seriously, and aim 
at the lowest common denominator of taste and intelligence 
in their audiences. Indeed, they have often done so. For- 
tunately, however, of recent years, in New York at any rate, 
this has been as a rule splendidly disastrous for them. 
Which brings us, much to the editor’s relief, down to the 
concrete subject of New York audiences. I say audiences 
advisedly. Not only does a modern theatre audience in 
New York represent a thousand individuals, not a composite 
individual, but there are as many audiences as there are 
theatres—or nearly as many. Even Mr. Hamilton will 
probably admit that the same people do not compose the 
readers of Galsworthy’s novels and the readers of Gene 
Stratton Porter’s novels. Similarly, the same people do 
not compose the audiences at Loyalties, and The Monster. 
The type of person who finds rational enjoyment in a Gals- 
worthy novel seeks, in the theatre, the rational enjoyment 
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of a Galsworthy play. The number of people who go to 
everything, either from a boundless love of the theatre or 
a boundless dislike of staying at home, are in the mass prob- 
ably negligible. When a producer puts on a play like 
Loyalties, he puts it on, whether he knows it or not, for 
a definite audience. The play may reach out to interest 
other audiences; it may grow fashionable, in a literary or 
even a social sense; its fame may spread abroad and attract 
the visitor, as “the thing’ to go to. But these results are 
secondary. It will stand or fall, at first, by the appeal it 
has to its definite audience. An inspection of the theatre 
from bottom to top, during the second week of Loyalties, 
showed an audience in striking contrast to the one inspected 
the same evening at a musical comedy. In the gallery, for 
instance, were numerous young men and women obviously 
college students, and beside them scores of middle-aged men 
and women of serious countenance and distinctly neither 
time killers nor sensation seekers. One visioned many of 
them taking the subway home to Brooklyn. It was the 
audience one used to see at the Boston Symphony and the 
old Kneisel concerts in Mendelssohn Hall. And one smiled 
at the idea of these people yielding their individualities to 
the pressure of mob psychology and giving up their in- 
herited tastes and prejudices, especially their prejudices! 
Each was responding with his own intelligence alert and 
watchful. 

The Theatre Guild now has some 5,000 subscribers. It 
takes a couple of weeks, at least, to seat just these sub- 
scribers and their friends at each new play. They represent 
a perfectly definite audience, an audience drawn together 
from a common intelligent interest in theatrical experiment 
and provocative drama. Not all the 5,000, to be sure, are 
quite so comfortably to be accounted for. Not a few, per- 
haps, joined because it appeared the proper thing to do. 
But if the Guild should consistently bore them, they would 
drop out. The Guild has maintained its growth in the 
number of subscribers by making as well as finding audiences 
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who are enlivened and hence entertained by plays like 
Liliom, and Back to Methuselah, and R. U. R. When you 
say today that the Guild has an audience, you mean that it 
can rely upon a sympathetic and understanding response 
from a certain section of the public, and a section large 
enough to finance its ventures. 

And this same audience no more finances, or would fi- 
nance, the Columbia burlesque shows, than the audience for 
the burlesque shows would support the Guild. 

There are, of course, layers on layers of audiences. Fre- 
quently, if not always, they interlap. Occasionally some 
play or player taps many of them at one time. But this is 
not necessary for a comfortable success in the playhouse. 
It is only supposed to be, by those who can vision no system 
of production and management save the one which has for 
so long prevailed in America. A manager who is consistent 
and has artistic integrity, could with the proper system find 
and maintain his special layer or layers, just as a magazine 
or book seeks out and finds its reading circle, and makes a 
living by so doing. The chaos of the theatre, the real 
gambling element, actually results from the fact that man- 
agers, instead of consistently producing according to their 
own best tastes, and with artistic integrity, deliberately aim 
at this or that audience, or many together, and end by 
hitting none at all, because no audience knows, from pro- 
duction to production, where this manager stands. 

Belasco has, in this sense, artistic integrity. “Thousands 
upon thousands of visitors, as well as New Yorkers, go to 
the Belasco productions almost without questioning the 
play in advance, because past experience has taught them 
that he will give a definite grade of entertainment, produced 
as well as he knows how. Since it chances to be a grade, 
a type, of entertainment peculiarly pleasing to a very large 
layer of the public, Belasco’s audience is a huge one, and 
he has doubtless made a great fortune. But merely to aim 
at this layer, without grasping the real reason for Belasco’s 
success, will not bring a similar fortune to somebody else. 
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Belasco has kept faith with himself, and hence with his 
audience. 

I am sometimes amazed, even in New York City where 
so many people go to the theatre, to discover how many 
people seldom or never go. With many of them, the reason 
is financial, they have only so much to spend on entertain- 
ment, and prefer to spend it on music or books. But with 
a great many more the reason is only in part financial, some- 
times not at all. They do not go to the theatre because past 
experience has taught them a bitter lesson. ‘They have, to 
put it plainly, been “stung.’’ It is only when some play is 
called to their attention by a friend or other agency in whom 
they have perfect confidence (and in how few of our friends 
do any of us have perfect confidence, in matters of aesthetic 
taste!) that they hazard the excessive price of theatre 
tickets. No way has yet been found for bringing these 
people back into the playhouse, except the establishment of 
a sustained reputation for excellence of play and production. 
I don’t think the Guild is finding many of them yet, however, 
because these people incline to be conservative in their tastes, 
and they will need some little theatre going to jog them 
along. However, they form a large, untapped potential 
audience, right in New York City, about as different from 
the audience of visiting buyers at a Winter Garden show, 
or of yahoos at a Hopwood farce, or of sophisticated 
theatre goers at Six Characters in Search of an Author, as’ 
could possibly be imagined. 

When we leave New York City and strike out into the 
waste spaces of these United States, into the theatrical 
Sahara, it seems to me the most obvious fact we encounter 
is the fact that the non-theatregoers are in the vast majority. 
There are plenty of reasons for this:—in hosts of places, 
there is no theatre to go to; in scores of others, it isn’t worth 
going to; everywhere, people have acquired the movie habit. 
Yet even here, from time to time something happens which 
shows, if only in a flash, the potential audiences, the un- 
tapped layers. In October, 1922, Walter Hampden came 
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for one night to a certain New England city of 40,000, which 
has been theatrically arid for many years. Visiting road 
companies have been progressively fewer and poorer, at- 
tempts at local stock companies have met with disaster, the 
people of the city have more and more lost the theatre habit, 
the background of spoken diama. Yet, to see Hampden in 
The Merchant of Venice, the theatre was packed. Men, 
women, and young folks came by trolley and motor from 
as much as thirty miles away. This audience was not 
sophisticated, but it was sound. It was chiefly composed 
of people who had an innate respect for good things, and 
no desire to squander their money on sham. They were 
sure of Shakespeare, and after Hampden’s appearance a 
year before as Hamlet, they were sure of Hampden. Con- 
sequently he played to an audience about as well represent- 
ing the sound core of “middle class’ America as could be 
assembled. I understand the same thing is true in many 
cities where he plays. 

Well, here is an audience worth while considering. Across 
the continent, it numbers millions. When Hampden isn’t 
in town, part of it goes to the movies, part of it stays at 
home and reads, part of it attends prayer meeting or the 
Odd Fellows’ supper. Not much of it gets to New York. 
An almost negligible proportion is ready yet to appreciate 
the newer things in drama and stagecraft. Yet, in the mass, 
it is an intelligent audience, which the movies can never 
permanently satisfy, but which second rate road companies 
in second rate plays cannot satisfy, either. Unless we are 
going to be content to have all our drama concentrated in 
New York City, something has got to be done about this 
audience. 

I have all the sympathy in the world with Little Theatres. 
But one has to admit that in the past they have singularly 
failed to reach this audience, and failing to reach it they 
have failed greatly to affect the dramatic life in their com- 
munities. For one thing, they have worked in a dramatic 
idiom strange to this audience. For another, they have 
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been the creation of a small group, often a group none too 
close in sympathy with the community (or the community 
with them), and, thirdly, they have been forced to meet the 
unfortunate but inevitable American attitude toward ama- 
teur effort in the arts. This attitude, in a word, looks with 
almost complete incomprehension on any amateur endeavor 
which is directed toward serious achievement instead of a 
good time or money making. The “commercial’’ theatre, 
in its most grubbing and grasping moments, was never so 
“commercial” as the average high school group, or other 
body of amateurs who put on a cheap play, solely to show 
off and make some money. Against these handicaps, the 
Little Theatres are as yet almost helpless. They may be a 
slight leaven, but practically, so far as audiences are con- 
cerned, they are negligible, in all larger places where they 
are the expression of a small, independent group. 

Let me seem for a moment to digress. Imagine a high 
school play that was not Aaron Slick of Punkin Creek (per- 
haps the prime favorite just now), but something worth 
doing. Imagine it done not to raise money for the basket- 
ball team but to justify in part to the community its ex- 
penditure on public education, by paying back in rational 
pleasure. Imagine an audience representing all classes of 
the community actually in some measure dramatically satis- 
fied by the play, and watching it not with the amused toler- 
ance of kindly disposed friends and parents, but with awak- 
ened imagination. ‘There is hardly a community in America, 
which boasts a high school, incapable of providing such an 
audience, granted only that the school can provide the pro- 
duction. ‘The schools lack, chiefly, three things—incentive, 
proper coaching, equipment. Perhaps the first two are 
really one. The teachers who desire and who are able ro 
put on better plays, in a better spirit, are, however, increas- 
ing in recent years in great numbers. The proper equipment 
of school auditorium or town hall is being made a matter 
of school or community pride in many places. In short, 
perhaps the most important dramatic work in America is 
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definitely under way, with some vision of where it is tend- 
ing—i. e. the creation of a new attitude toward amateur 
productions on the part of the public, through the medium 
of the schools, which amounts to the creation, through rural 
America, of an audience for the spoken drama. 

I stress the great importance of this work, because the 
drama, along with most other things, cannot be imposed 
from above; it must come in answer to a demand. It can- 
not come to vast sections of America from New York, pro- 
fessionally, were the audiences for it never so eager. The 
days of the travelling companies seem, in the main, definitely 
over. It must come, in the new order, at first through the 
amateurs—and that being the case there must be audiences 
large enough to make a community matter of it, and intelli- 
gently interested enough to take pride in achievement, to 
tax themselves, if need be, for equipment, to feel the theatre 
as a general benefit. 

On the coast, already, cities like Santa Barbara have 
achieved community theatres; not Little Theatres, but play- 
houses which represent contributions from hundreds of 
citizens, and which reach thousands with their productions. 
The tastes of these community audiences vary, of course. 
But, unlike a Broadway audience, heterogeneously gathered 
in, they are united by at least one common bond of interest— 
local pride. It is their theatre, those on the stage are striv- 
ing to do something good to benefit them, and if it is not 
quite to the taste of one or another individual, he will swal- 
low a good deal because his neighbor is getting enjoyment. 
This cooperative sense in an audience is a tremendous asset, 
a tremendous force of encouragement to the artists. And, 
of course, if the artists make intelligent effort to vary their 
offerings, to present a catholic list of plays, each taste in 
time will broaden to grasp something of its neighbor’s point 
of view. There will be progress in the audience. 

When I hear of a dozen high schools in one county of 
Missouri holding an annual competition to see which can 
produce the best one act play, in the best manner, I am re- 
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joiced. Even making every allowance for the element of 
local and parental pride, the audiences at these competitions 
are in quite a different mood from those at the old time 
‘amateur theatricals.”” Their attitude toward the theatre 
is becoming artistic, they are on the way to appreciation 
and the demands appreciation rouses. Let the sophisticated 
have their Little Theatres, always necessary for experiment 
and aesthetic leadership; let the morons have their movies, 
the yahoos their travelling bedroom farces. But give the 
mass of respectable, literate and more or less earnest-minded 
Americans some glimmer of what the theatre really is. If 
you do that, you are on the way to create an audience of 
huge proportions numerically, and of untold possibilities for 
the future of the stage, because it is this same audience which 
has created our public schools, our vast State universities, 
our parks and libraries, our highways and towns. Once this 
audience demands a theatre, they will have it. It will be a 
community theatre, of necessity. It will be local, and at 
first amateur. But it may well become professional. There 
may be State companies, in regions where no one city can 
support its own company. That is prophecy, however, and 
no part of my purpose. I want simply to reiterate that there 
is a potential audience across this continent for good plays, 
which our theatre as now organized cannot reach, but which 
could be reached by amateur effort (beginning in the 
schools), rightly directed along true community lines. Once 
this audience is awakened to a realization that good plays 
are not beyond its own creation, and that the community 
benefits by them, it will compose an audience for the drama- 
tist of American life to play upon such as he has never had. 
Moreover, I expect to live to see the day when this audience 
will sit in at least fifty or even a hundred of its own com- 
munity theatres across the land, and witness, on the same 
night, a new play from the pen of some dramatist who is 
large enough of vision to speak to all America, not merely 
to one section of New York. 
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STANISLAVSKY TO HIS PLAYERS 


Translation from the Russian, arranged by Lucie R. Sayler 


AM happy that you received The Blue Bird so enthusi- 

astically when you read it today. In a few days we 

will begin to study the play in preparation for rehearsal, 
and will produce it at the beginning of next season, that is 
in October or November. Not only Moscow will watch 
us but our beloved and gifted author, Mr. Maeterlinck, may 
perhaps honor us by attending the first performance. We 
must justify the confidence which he has placed in us. Could 
anyone think of greater encouragement for the work be- 
fore us? We know how great and responsible a work this 
is. ‘ 

There are three main difficulties to be overcome. First 
of all, we must express on the stage the inexpressible; 
Maeterlinck’s thoughts and feelings are so elusive and subtle 
that they can be transmitted across the footlights only if 
we, artists, regisseurs, painters, musicians, decorators, 
machinists, electricians, penetrate as deeply as possible into 
the author’s mysticism, and create on the stage a suitable 
atmosphere irresistible to the public. Second, the sensibili- 
ties of the public are not ready to receive and comprehend 


[Two years ago, in October 1920, the Theatre Arts Magazine published 
an issue devoted to “the world’s first theatre’’—its organization, philosophy 
and methods of production, illustrated. with photographs of some of its 
stage settings. Now the Moscow Art Theatre is coming to New York 
under the direction of Morris Gest for a season in the most celebrated plays 
of its repertory: Count Alexei Tolstoy’s Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch, Maxim 
Gorky’s The Lower Depths (Night Lodging), Anton Tchehoff’s The Cherry 
Orchard, and The Three Sisters and others by Pushkin, Dostoievsky and 
Turgenieff. Constantin Stanislavsky, co-founder and first artist of the 
theatre will be in personal charge of the company. The following in- 
formal address by the presiding genius of this world-famous institution, 
delivered to the members of his staff at the first rehearsal of The Blue 
Bird is published in full here for its illuminating insight into the earnest- 
ness with which the Moscow Art Theatre approaches the task of inter- 
preting any new dramatic work. It gives more than a hint of what that 
custom of the Moscow Art Theatre means which calls for the production 
of a play, not on a given date but “when ready.”—Epiror’s Nore.] 
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abstract thoughts and feelings. Third, we have to personify 
sleep, a dream, a presentiment, a fairy tale. This is lace 
work, woven of fine threads like a cobweb, while the scenic 
means of modern stage technique are coarse and clumsy. 

I shall let my imagination play with the impression made 
by this poetic creation, and with its different themes: what 
the author himself means, with what impressions the public 
will leave the theatre, and how to get those impressions. 

To begin with the main theme, the author’s idea. Man 
is surrounded by the mysterious, the awful, the beautiful, 
the unintelligible. ‘These mysterious intangible things fall 
upon something young and vital and frail and quivering, 
or cover with snow the hopelessly blind, or astonish and 
dazzle us with their beauty. We are drawn toward the 
mysterious, we have forebodings, but we do not comprehend. 
At times, in exalted moments, our eyes perceive barely 
visible contours beyond the clouds of reality. 

Man by his animal nature is coarse, cruel, and conceited. 
He kills his own kind, he devours animals, he destroys nat- 
ure, and believes that everything was created for his caprice. 
He reigns on the earth and hence thinks he understands the 
mystery of the universe. In reality he knows very little. 
The most important things are hidden from man. Thus he 
lives absorbed in material blessings, getting farther and 
farther from spiritual, contemplative life. 

Spiritual happiness is given to only a few of the elect. 
They strain to hear the rustling of the blade of grass in its 
growth and to see the phantom-like outlines of worlds in- 
visible to us. Having caught a glimpse and a sound of the 
world mysteries, they are greeted with the wide open eyes 
and distrustful smile with which men look upon geniuses. 
Thus centuries go by and the rumbling of cities deadens the 
sound of the growing blade. The smoke of the factories 
hides the beauty of the world from us; manufactured luxury 
blinds us; plastered ceilings separate us from the sky and 
the stars. We are stifled and look for happiness in the 
stench and smoke of the life we have created for ourselves. 
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Sometimes we attain real happiness, out in the open fields 
in the sunshine. But this happiness, like the blue bird, be- 
comes black as soon as we enter the shadow of the ill-smell- 
ing town. ? 

Children are nearer to nature, from which they came 
not so long ago. They love contemplation. They are 
able to love toys and cry on parting with them. They enter 
into the life of an ant, a birch tree, a little dog, or a kitten. 
They are capable of great joys and pure dreams. That is 
why Maeterlinck, in The Blue Bird, has surrounded himself 
with children to undertake the journey through mysterious 
worlds. He succeeded perfectly in this world of children’s 
fantasies, horrors and dreams. Let us, too, attempt to turn 
back to youth. 

The production of The Blue Bird must be made with the 
purity of fantasy of a ten-year-old child. It must be naive, 
simple, light, full of the joy of life, cheerful and imaginative 
like the sleep of a child; as beautiful as a child’s dream and 
at the same time majestic as the ideal of a poetic genius and 
thinker. 

Let The Blue Bird in our theatre thrill the grandchildren 
and arouse serious thoughts and deep feelings in their 
grandparents. Let the grandchildren on coming home from 
the theatre feel the joy of existence with which Tyltyl and 
Mytyl are possessed in the last act of the play. At the 
same time let their grandparents once more before their 
impending death become inspired with the natural desire of 
man: to enjoy God’s world and be glad that it is beautiful. 
Let the old people scrape off from their souls the scum that 
has befogged them, and look attentively into a dog’s eyes 
and caress it as a sign of gratitude for its dog-fidelity to 
man. Over there in the quiet of the sleeping town, per- 
haps, they will feel in their souls the distant land of memory 
in which they will soon be slumbering. 

If man were always able to love, to understand, to de- 
light in nature! If he contemplated more often, it he re- 
flected on the mysteries of the world, and took thought of 
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the eternal! Then perhaps the blue bird would be flying 
freely among us. 

I believe the author will be gratified if we convey a hun- 
dredth part of this impression to our audience, but how 
can we do this with a thousand-fold public? The Moscow 
theatre public is usually late for the performance, enters the 
hall noisily, looks for a seat for some time and settles it- 
self gradually amid a rustling of clothes and programs. 
Such a crowd will frighten away the mood of Maeterlinck’s 
phantoms, deaden the fluttering spirit of the mysterious, and 
disturb the dream of the beautiful child’s sleep. People will 
not be carried away at once and quiet down. First of all 
they will have to shake off the daily worries which they 
bring with them to the theatre in their minds and their tired 
nerves. Thus will the first act pass. 

Yet not a single word of Maeterlinck’s play must be 
lost. It is necessary to get the attention of the public at 
once without waiting for the development of the play to 
draw them away from their cares. 

Formerly this was attained by simple means. In the days 
of our grandfathers they did not quiet the audience, they 
produced an artificial cheerfulness with an orchestra which 
played a deafening march or a polka with castanets. Then 
the play and the actors were different, and the decorations 
and costumes bright and loud. Everything acted sharply 
on the sight, the hearing, and the primitive imagination of 
the spectator. Now both the purpose and the manner of 
seizing hold of the spectator have changed, and the old 
theatrical manner no longer satisfies. The theatre does not 
wish to amuse the public under the guise of diversion, it has 
more important aims. The author and the artist use the 
theatre as a means of conveying noble pictures and thoughts. 
Through it the poet Maeterlinck sings his liturgy and Ibsen 
the thinker preaches the freedom of the human spirit. 

Everything abstract is less intelligible to the middle class 
public and therefore our task is more complicated, but hap- 
pily we have new means of expression more effective than 
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as the postmaster in The Cherry Urcharad, 
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the old methods. The theatre has become strong through 
the cooperation of representatives of all the arts and crafts 
of the stage, and their creation is irresistible. We do not 
need striking decorations or costumes; exquisite paintings 
and materials in subdued tones take their place. Old, 
straight-laced actors with wheezing voices are replaced by 
modest people of culture and quiet manner. They do not 
need to go to the extreme of what they feel, for it is only 
to the stupid that you have to explain everything in words. 
The regisseurs have learned to bring into common harmony 
all the creative elements of the performance, and in this 
harmony lies the strength of the theatre. Therefore we 
shall attempt to win the audience at the rise of the curtain. 

The leading role in the ensemble belongs to you artists. 
In order to make the public listen to the fine shades of 
your feelings you have to experience them intensely your- 
self. To live through definite intelligible feelings is easier 
than to live through the subtle soul vibrations of a poetic 
nature. To reach them it is necessary to dig deep into the 
material which is handed to you for creation. To the study 
of the play we shall devote jointly a great deal of work 
and attention and love. But that is little. In addition you 
have to prepare yourselves independently. 

I speak of your personal life, observation which will 
broaden your imagination and sensitiveness. Make friends 
of children. Enter into their world. Watch nature and 
her manifestations surrounding us. Make friends of dogs 
and cats and look oftener into their eyes to see their souls. 
You will be doing the same as Maeterlinck did before writ- 
ing the play, and you will come closer to the author. 

Just now I cannot stop longer on this most important 
point, the work of the artists, to which we shall devote many 
sittings and rehearsals. I must hurry on to that part of the 
production the realization of which does not permit of de- 
lay. I mean the decorative, the musical, the electro- 
technical and other phases of the work for which the crafts- 
men of the theatre are waiting. 
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More than anything else, we must avoid theatricalness 
in the external presentation of The Blue Bird as well as in 
the spiritual interpretation, for it might change the fairy 
dream of the poet into an ordinary extravaganza. In this 
regard, the play is all the time balancing on the edge of a 
knife. The text pulls the play in one direction and the 
author’s remarks in another. We must look at these re- 
marks with particular attention and understand in them the 
hidden plot and intention of the author. The ordinary con- 
ventional approach to executing these remarks will inevit- 
ably bring theatricalness which will convert the play into 
extravaganza. 

In every extravaganza the walls assume fantastic con- 
tours, and the public knows perfectly well that this is ac- 
complished by transparencies and gauzes. In each ballet 
the dancers spring out from the parting scenery. Their 
gauze costumes have a similarity just like soldier’s uni- 
forms. A hundred times we have seen the transformation 
of Faust and we know that his costume is pulled down from 
him through a hole in the floor. We are weary of trans- 
parent halls with running children. What can be more 
horrible than a child as theatrical supernumerary? 

All these effects carried out literally according to the 
remarks of the author will kill the seriousness and the 
mystic solemnity of the work of the poet and thinker. All 
the given directions are important for the substance of the 
play and they should be carried out—not by old theatrical 
means, but by new ones, by better ones which the latest 
technique of the stage has invented. 

The same applies to the costumes. On this question I 
am undecided. To be sure I understand the poet’s purpose. 
Here, too, he is looking for the primitive imagination of 
a child. But he is unquestionably mistaken. On the stage 
before the footlights such costumes will become vulgar and 
offensive. Instead of wandering souls we shall get 
costumed masqueraders and again the serious and graceful 
performance will be changed into extravaganza. 
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Will it not be better if these souls fly like constellations 
around the wandering children? This may be attained 
by very simple means and the illusion made complete. The 
human figure can be given ingenious forms. The actors 
will be seen in full light and walk on their own legs al- 
though neither feet nor body, up to the chest, will be seen 
by the audience. They will be souls in the shape of heads 
with the arms flying in the air. 

Every surprise on the stage, applied at the right time and 
place, rouses the audience from its usual attitude and gives 
an illusion of reality. To avoid theatricalness, surprises 
are necessary in setting as well as in scenic tricks. ‘The so- 
called luxurious mise-en-scéne of an extravaganza consists 
in its motley and complex character; therefore let us look 
for something less complex in character and more simple 
and interesting to the artistic imagination. 

For instance one of our artists is interested in children’s 
work in the field of painting. He has gathered together a 
whole collection of drawings, showing how simply and how 
effectively children invent clouds and other natural phe- 
nomena. Let these drawings serve us as material for 
sketching the settings. I think our imagination will be- 
come younger through the influence of the child’s creative 
spirit. The decorations must be naive, simple, light and 
unexpected, just like children’s imaginations. Above all, 
there must be no suggestion of the theatrical. 

It is impossible to get along without music in Maeter- 
linck’s play. The music serves an unusual purpose; other- 
wise it would bring discord in the ensemble. We have tried 
several times to apply music to drama on our stage, and 
find that this domain, too, has a conventionality and thea- 
tricalness of its own. I shall not attempt to judge the use 
of music elsewhere but our own experiments in this regard 
have been sufficiently convincing. 

Symphonic music with a fine orchestra in which an ac- 
customed ear can distinguish the familiar sound of the 
violin, oboe, etc. tends to weaken rather than to increase 
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the illusion of drama. It pulls the drama toward opera 
and concert or recital. Our musician and composer has 
invented other combinations of sounds, beautiful and un- 
expected to the ear. In The Blue Bird his imagination has 
an unlimited field. It is a pity that we are obliged to 
give him definite directions regarding those parts of the 
play which will require a musical accompaniment. The 
very substance of the performance will make these indica- 
tions clear. 

But our first step in this great work is to live in the 
play. Hence, to work! 
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THE THEATRE UNBOUND 


BY ALEXANDER BAKSHY 


HE more one observes the modern theatre, and the 

more one thinks of it, the stronger becomes one’s con- 

viction that our playgoers live in a fool’s paradise. 
The Titan who gave mankind the divine fire of histrionic 
art, has—now for over a century—been kept in chains, 
mocked at, and tortured. It is almost impossible to recog- 
nize his image under the countless shackles and the hideous 
trappings that have been heaped on him by ignorance, sensa- 
tionalism and greed. In fact, few people among our gener- 
ation can even picture to themselves this forgotten image. 
To visualize it one must go mentally through the process of 
unbinding the theatre, of breaking down all the fetters that 
have kept it powerless and tame. 

Before setting out on this task, however, let us first make 
sure what the chains actually are. And here it is important 
to note that in spite of their varied shapes and colorings 
they are made of the same material. We have all long since 
recognized such chains in the illusionism of naturalistic pic- 
tures. We condemned them as an outrage against art. But 
where did we seek salvation? In the symbolical, imagina- 
tive, conventional or some other “creative” representation 
of life. We delighted in the “artistic” pictures which the 
lavish imagination of playwrights, painters and musicians 
produced for us on the stage. And all the time we remained 
blind to the fact that a picture of some world, no matter 
how unreal, which we are induced to accept as existing out- 
side and independently of the theatre, is but a piece of 
illusionistic trickery which is made possible only by the sup- 
pression of everything that distinguishes the theatre as a 
theatre. 

This is, briefly, how illusionism (which is another 
name for representation) performs its trick of suppression. 
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It takes the play, which is a performance, exhibition, “show” 
of life, and transforms it into a “‘slice of life’’—real or 
imaginary. It takes the actors, i. e., performers, exhibitors, 
“showmen,”’ and turns them into the inhabitants of the pic- 
tured world. It disguises the stage which is a part of the 
theatre, (fortunately it does so only with a partial success) 
as a realm which is supposed to be entirely unrelated to the 
stage-boards. And, finally, it tacitly ignores the spectator 
who is the cause of all the activity on the stage, as if the 
“show” had nothing to do with him. 

In the abstract, illusion might be a perfectly legitimate 
object of art. Its only flaw is that it cannot be divorced 
from the means which are employed to produce it. Since 
the means are concrete: they have their own nature, their 
peculiar qualities, whose appeal to our senses is the founda- 
tion of all art. Hence the contradiction: to produce illusion 
you must blunt the senses; to produce art you must stimu- 
late them.* 

The theatre whose object is art must therefore be freed 
from illusionism. It must shake off its slumber, forget its 
dreamy wanderings in the far-off realms of the playwrights’ 
imagination, and come back to its own world—its Perform- 
ance, its Showmen, its Stage-Boards, and its Spectators. 
Through their hundred and fifty years of inactivity these 
have become stiff, anaemic, almost lifeless. Only continu- 
ous and vigorous exercise will quicken the circulation of 
their blood and will make them again strong, robust and 
healthy. 

How lively and envigorating this unchained and awak- 
ened theatre will be! 

“Performance,”’ now so unrecognizable in its ponderous 
representational garb, will appear in its divine nakedness. 


* “The illusion of being not at the play but in the domain of the play 
itself is the essential illusion which the theatre must give” (Theatre Arts 
Magazine, April 1919). Thus a painter, Lee Simonson, on the art of the 
theatre. Yet our greatest thrills when looking at a painting (whether it be 
a Giotto, a Titian, or a Cézanne) are never caused by the illusion of being 
“in the domain of the picture itself.” In fact, the absence of any such 
illusion is the essential condition of our being able at all to experience this 
genuine aesthetic thrill. 
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Four designs by Robert Edmond Jones for Arthur Hopkins’ pro- 
duction of Hamlet with John Barrymore. Except for certain scenes 
which are against the drop curtain pictured above, the play is 
produced in a permanent setting somewhat after the fashion of 
the Hopkins-Jones-Barrymore Richard III. On the three pages 
following appear sketches showing the use of this setting. It is a 
towering hall in the rude Romanesque architecture of the time. 
Great steps lead to a lofty door at the back; walls to the side 
are pierced with high windows. Through door and windows the 
sky may be seen. This great architectural setting is frankly visible 
throughout. The mood and place of the various scenes are merely 
indicated by changes in the lights and by the additions of proper- 
ties, such as chairs, a screen of curtains, a grave. The actor 
playing the ghost is never seen. His presence is indicated by 
light streaming in from off-stage. In one case, act i, scene 5, the 
ghost appears as a projected figure thrown against the sky. 
HaMuLet: Now I might do it pat, now he is praying: 

And now I’ld do it—and so he goes to heaven 

And so am 1 avengd. 
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No longer will it be a picture of events as these are shaped 
in some real or imaginary world. It will itself be an event, 
but an event in the life of the theatre, a happening in that 
real world which is a gathering of actors and spectators 
come together the first to practise and the second to watch 
the art of undisguised and glorying makebelieve. Love and 
hatred, character and psychology of action will be stage love 
and stage hatred, stage character and stage psychology of 
action, though not of that nauseating variety which has been 
stereotyped by talentless actors. The staginess of the play 
will mean an exhibition of life in terms of the theatre, i.e., 
neither the dramatic action without the spectacle, nor the 
spectacle without the dramatic action, but the two merged 
in the dramatic show. Nor will the playwright, in showing 
or presenting his drama, be bound by considerations of real- 
istic, psychological or some supernatural truth. His aim 
will be dramatic truth, and in bodying it forth on the stage 
he will be free to treat his material—the elements of human 
character and action—in any fashion he will choose so long 
as his convention is made intelligible, is theatrical in its na- 
ture, and lays no claim to being anything but a method of 
presentation. 

In the performance so restored to its true function the 
actor will also recover the purity and freedom he once pos- 
sessed. He will act his part, serve it up to the audience, not 
impersonate characters or incarnate supernatural beings. 
When the curtain rises we shall discover not some strange 
Martians who by a mysterious process have been trans- 
planted onto the stage, but actors, showmen, displaying all 
that is worth seeing in the characters and actions they pre- 
sent, just as the salesman displays the various qualities of 
his wares. 

And what about the stage? Will it remain mutilated and 
distorted by painted or built up scenery purporting to give 
pictures of everything that human imagination can conceive 
of, save one thing—the stage itself? No, out of its present 
degradation it will be restored to the dignity it possessed 
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in the ancient days. It will be a stage and nothing but a 
stage, a part of the theatre building serving as a pedestal 
on which the plastic structure of the dramatic show is raised 
by the actors. And in doing this it will be playing a distinct 
and tremendously important part in the general scheme of 
the dramatic spectacle. Made vocal, proclaiming its iden- 
tity in every phase of the action as it is being developed, it 
will become a live and potent thing. The yoke of its 
proscenium arch destroyed, the unsightly tatters which it 
has been forced to wear, cast mercilessly away, and itself 
being given the shape worthy of its part, the stage will once 
again appear resplendent in its natural beauty. 

And with this, the purging of the play, the actor and the 
stage, there will also come the emancipation of the audience, 
Poor playgoers of our day! Except in the music-halls, what 
consideration do they get in the modern theatre? They 
are there only on sufferance, having bribed the manager for 
the privilege of watching the show. The author, the actor 
and the painter all join in a conspiracy of silence, treating 
them as outsiders who are not entitled even to the usual 
courtesy of ‘‘How d’you do”? It is true, at times the more 
conscientious among the theatrical fraternity begin to feel 
a kind of embarrassment. They benevolently smile at the 
playgoers and patting them familiarly on the back, address 
them thus: ‘Ladies and Gentlemen, the outlines of our pic- 
ture are somewhat vague. But art is suggestion, and if you 
lend us your imagination we will build our beautiful vision 
together.”” Into which artfully laid trap the unsuspecting 
playgoer falls head over heels, forgetting in his gratitude 
that together with his imagination he lends his critical facul- 
ties as a spectator. But men of the stage can be even more 
considerate. They pull a long face and solemnly declaim: 
“Brethren, in this temple there will be revealed to you the 
mystery of life. Open your hearts to receive the truth 
Pray and worship. Thus will you be saved.” And mis- 
taking the theatre for the church the obedient playgoer 
prays and worships, and is indeed saved . . . the effort of 
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asserting himself as a spectator who comes to the theatre 
not to forget himself in the contact with the supernatural 
power (there are plenty of other places where he can do so) 
but to experience an aesthetic reality through an impact 
with the creative power of the stage. In short, whether 
ignored, patronized or narcotized, the modern playgoer is 
really cheated out of his rights, which are—that the author 
should acknowledge him, that the actor should be courteous 
to him, that the stage-designer should not forget him, and 
that he himself should be neither coaxed nor bludgeoned 
into a surrender of his position as a critical spectator. This 
recognition he will obtain only in the Unbound Theatre— 
not a temple or a conjuring shop but just a theatre—a place 
where one can watch a pure, vigorous and vital dramatic 
show. 








The drawing by Robert Edmund Jones of He Who Gets 
Slapped which appeared on page 303 of the October issue of 
Theatre Arts Magazine was from a production of Andreyev's 
play by the Russian director and actor, Georges Pitoeff, held at 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées. 
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THE STORY OF THE STAGE 


BY SHELDON CHENEY 


N gathering the material for a book on stage deco- 
| ration, I have recently blundered into certain ideas 
regarding the changing form of the physical stage, 
which, perhaps, have an interest for their own sake. One 
point in particular seems never to have been brought out 
in the few books on the subject, and I have gathered the 
following six pictures to illustrate it graphically. 

The history of stage decoration up to the time of the 
Renaissance is, of course, the history of the Greek theatre, 
with its gradually changing but always architectural stage 
background, and of the elaborately architectural Roman 
stage. 

The Renaissance theatre developed as a part of “‘the re- 
vival of learning.”” The rebirth of drama had already 
taken place, and the miracle play stages had assumed a form 
of their own. But when the theatre which is the father of 
our theatre of today was built, its model was sought in the 
half-ruined ancient theatres—as was right, since the build- 
ers were planning chiefly a place for reviving the plays of 
Plautus, Terence and other classic dramatists. The Teatro 
Olympico at Vicenza was practically a small Roman theatre 
roofed over: the same auditorium; the same half-orchestra; 
and—important here—the same ornamental architectural 
stage. But there was this difference: the three stage door- 
ways did not serve merely for entrance and exit. Instead 
they opened on three “perspectives,” a feature borrowed 
from the prevailing fetes and masques of the day. These 
vistas are architectural, but built in diminishing size, a clear 
case of imitational, make-believe scenes—and the first “‘pic- 
ture’ settings in the regular theatre. 

In connection with my present thesis—theory, perhaps— 
one should note that the central doorway of this Olympian 
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stage has been appreciably widened and heightened, in order 
to give a better view of the perspective vista. This marks 
it, to my mind, as the first step toward our modern picture- 
frame stage. Most authorities have with justice called the 
Teatro Farnese at Parma the first “modern” stage, because 
the proscenium arch is obviously there, and an inner stage 
created that is designed for and needs picture scenery. But 
I wish to advance the theory that this stage grew out of the 
Olympian stage arrangement; in short, that this newly cre- 
ated proscenium frame is in reality the central doorway of 
the Olympian Theatre still further widened. 

Perhaps the best corroboration of this conjecture is to be 
found in the fact that around this proscenium stage at 
Parma is practically the whole decorative structure of the 
Roman stage. The involved background of columns, pil- 
asters and niches is all there—except that the central portal 
is enlarged to frame a complete inner stage. It is not in- 
apropos to suggest that here also, in this encrusted sur- 
rounding wall, steadily diminishing in area but persisting 
through centuries of later theatres, is to be found the origin 
of those over-heavy decorative elements which architects 
have continued, even up to our own time, to add to the 
proscenium arch. 

The picture that went into this newly developed pro- 
scenium frame was doubtless developed from many ele- 
ments, growing out of the sort of perspective vista seen at 
Vicenza (derived in turn from frescoes), out of the 
masque settings, and at least to a slight extent out of the 
Commedia dell’ Arte. But it was the painter’s conception 
that won. 

What I really want most to bring out in the following 
pictures, however, is that our present-day proscenium arch 
is probably a direct descendent of a widened Roman door- 
way; and, as a corollary, that the picture scene within the 
frame is a thing designed originally for show in itself or 
for setting masques, fetes and ballets—and spiritually un- 
related to many sorts of drama that have come on to the 
boards in the last three centuries. 
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The story of the stage. Six steps in the evolu- 
tion from the Greek theatre to the modern stage, 
proscenium, and setting. Above, a reconstruc- 
tion of a Hellenistic theatre at Ephesos. Audi- 
torium, orchestra, platform, and architectural 
background. A simple plastic stage. (From 
Fiechter’s Die baugeschichtliche Entwicklung 
des antiken Theaters.) 





The Theatre of the Romans. The Greek thea- 
tre made more compact by joining auditorium 
and stage building. The action is confined to 
the stage, and the orchestra pit is added to the 
seating space. The background is elaborately 
designed in architectural ornament—but still is 
‘real’ and permanent. (A measured recon- 
struction of the Roman Theatre at Orange.) 











See lower caption on page opposite 
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In the picture above is shown the link between the ancient archi- 
tectural theatre and the modern picture-stage theatre. Although 
the auditorium goes back to a combined theatre and arena ar- 
rangement, the stage is one step beyond that at Vicenza: the cen- 
tral portal has been widened and the platform has been pushed 
through it, so that the action is played im the “perspective scene.” 
The acting stage is curtained, and each play or act thenceforth 
has its own setting instead of appearing before a permanent archi- 
tectural background. This is the first picture-frame proscenium. 
The ornament of the Roman stage still surrounds the picture here, 
and survives in a less elaborate way in proscenium design clear 
lown to 1900—but the widened portal grows larger and larger, 
and the purely architectural stage is forgotten. (The Farnese 
Theatre at Parma, from a photograph by Alinari.) 


Ihe Italian Renaissance Theatre. Upon the opposite page ap- 
pear two reproductions of photographs of the Teatro Olympico 
at Vicenza, more fully described and pictured in the issue of 
April, 1921. The true “renaissance” playhouse is this adapta- 
tion of the Roman theatre, and not anything that developed out 
of the contemporary masques and popular plays. The Teatro 
Olympico is practically a small Roman playhouse roofed over. It 
has the same auditorium and half-orchestra, and the same actual 
stage background of architectural ornament. But the masques 
have contributed one feature, the “make-believe” vistas through 
the three stage portals—the beginning of scenery; and the central 
foorway has been appreciably widened and heightened the better 
to display one of these “perspectives.” (From photographs by 
Alinari. 
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The picture inside the frame. For a time within 
the scene the architectural elements persist (the 
Commedia dell’Arte probably had something to 
do with that), but it was the painted backcloth 
closing the vista, that finally won the day. The 
painter, who had had so much to do with the 
success of the outdoor masques, enters the thea- 
tre as a major character. The 300-year reign 
of the painter as stage decorator has begun. 
Wings, borders and painted perspective back- 
cloths dominate the stage. (From Hammitzsch’s 
Der Moderne Theaterbau. 
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The painter as complete master of the stage. In continental 
Europe the drama found rebirth in the churches, and developed 
on the plastic miracle stages (see Oberammergau as a survival), 
but the Italian picture-frame stage was soon adopted, to the en- 
tire exclusion of the architectural platform. In England likewise 
the Elizabethan theatre developed only to be superseded within a 
few decades by stages “in the Italian manner.” The theatre in 
England, after the long “Closing” in the middle of the 17th 
Century, was reconstructed with the picture-stage ideal in view. 
Even so early as 1635 Inigo Jones, enamoured of the Italian 
masques, drew this design for an English court masque. Nothing 
could be less architectural and more painty in feeling—and the 
English stage was painty for 250 years thereafter. Not until the 
modernists began their experiments at the end of the 19th century, 
was a plastic stage—possibly an architectural stage—again con- 
ceived, and in a few isolated cases constructed. 

















CHRISTMAS MUMMERS IN ENGLAND 


BY J. KINCHIN SMITH 


| P to the interruption of the war, through the 

length and breadth of England, and in Scotland 

and Ireland, though here and there the old custom 
was already ceasing to be observed, an annual and looked- 
for event of village-life at Christmas was the Mummers’ 
Play. It was acted by the men, going from house to house, 
in motley costume of shreds and patches, turned coats and 
streaming ribbons, their stage, the hall or living-room. 
The war stopped it; and in many districts where every 
village had had its company of players, revival is still de- 
layed. For in very few, if any, did a script of the play 
exist. Some patriarchal choragus who had received the 
tradition from father or grandfather in turn had taught it 
to the younger men, and so had handed on the sacred fire. 
The old are dead, and too many of the young, and the very 
words are in danger of passing from the recollection, and 
certainly the amusements. of English village-life. Versions 
did and do exist, but they are hard to seek, buried in libraries 
and in expensive volumes. Of the thirty versions said to 
have been in existence a score of years ago twelve, together 
with some fragments, ranging from Whitehaven to Corn- 
wall, have been compared to elicit the original tradition 
from what is common to or inherent in all, and to produce 
a possible acting edition in modern language, for those who 
wish to keep alive a long-age feature of English country- 
life. 

The whole play is nothing more or less than a rustic 
burlesque of the ancient play of St. George and the Dragon. 
With or without his dragon, he confounds his own and his 
country’s enemies with wooden sword and gory slaughter, 
that he may attain climax of mirthful absurdity with parody 
of doctor or quack’s familiar phial and pill. As pantomime 
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must have its comedian and Spirit of Evil, so the village 
burlesque would be incomplete without its fool and devil, 
the latter shrewdly and naturally used to take a collection. 

Most of the extant versions of the Mummers’ Play date 
from Hanoverian days; the earliest printed fragment I 
have seen is dated 1770, and the earliest complete version 
1826. St. George usually becomes Prince George, or King 
George, in one instance King William. Historic accuracy 
is not strictly observed; King William declares that as re- 
ward for his gallant deeds he expects to win for wife one 
of Queen Adelaide’s fairest daughters! Explanation of a 
marriage so incongruous and impossible may task the pro- 
foundest efforts of the scholar; it does not trouble the 
village. The Turkish Knight of the original similarly be- 
comes the French foe, Beau Slasher, of his own day; in 
this new era the Entente cordiale may be allowed to sub- 
stitute, without prejudice or offence, a more up-to-date op- 
ponent. Cumulative or chequered effect is sometimes pro- 
duced by giving Prince George a series of victories, or he 
himself is wounded, but all the action is subsidiary and 
preparatory to the absurd resprrection or healing by the 
Doctor and his assistant. 

The King William version referred to was taken down 
from the dictation of an old Berkshire laborer who could 
neither read nor write. Both father and grandfather from 
whom he himself had received it had the same disqualifi- 
cations, but for three generations they had been the sole 
instructors of the village mummers. Many a passage of the 
dictated script might be termed a Jocus corruptissimus. Im- 
possibility of comprehension and requests for explanation 
were met with the poet’s indifference to inferior intellects 
who fail to understand his cryptic thought. His business, 
he remonstrated, was not to explain, but to say what he 
had received. One or two examples may be quoted; he 
insisted on the words: 


Across the water ourifie, 
I'll meet you there if I’m alive. 
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‘Ourifie’ puzzled long, till from the far north Whitehaven 
restored ‘at the hour of five.’ Similarly the hopeless Berk- 
shire 


Neither on to bona ben, 
I didn’t take you to be my friend. 


received elucidation of 
Sir, neither to you I bend; 


and the Berkshire Doctor’s cure of ‘“‘the easy-peasy, palsy 
and the gout,”’ which might have been intended nonsense but 
for the exactness of the other diseases mentioned, is 
amended by the general agreement of the other versions to 
“the. itch, the stitch, &c.’”’ Any local version similarly 
dictated would probably abound in such unmeaning, yet 
accepted, perversions, in the unravelling of which there is 
not only interest for the student of English life and 
character, but something to be added to knowledge of the 
folkdrama of the countryside. 

The performances of the village play usually began 
on Christmas-Eve, occasionally a day or two earlier, and 
were continued through the following fortnight or longer, 
in different houses, being often repeated two or three 
times a night, according to the size of the village. Now 
and again it formed part of a public entertainment in the 
schoolroom or Institute, but the private performance was 
the rule. The villagers may have witnessed the play a 
score of times, but it was always awaited with fresh ex- 
pectancy and interest. Actors pass; a new aspirant was to 
be tried. Old stagers over pipes and beer, sagely and 
solemnly discussed him, recalling the great protagonists 
of ancient days, and with Jovian noddings deciding that he 
will never beat old Garge and Bill. With the children ex- 
pectancy deepened to mystery and awe. They had perhaps 
stolen a forbidden, yet provoked, glimpse of brother or 
father swaggering off to rehearsal as Prince George or 
Turkish Knight in all the glory of cocked paper helmet and 
wooden sword. The first performance was given in the 
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house of the squire or vicar or chief farmer of the village. 
The procedure was always the same. 

Let it be assumed that our village has a squire, and his 
house—a lovely, old, grey-stone gabled erection of Shake- 
speare’s own day—is to be the theatre of the opening 
night. Our actor-manager, a veteran laborer with reddish- 
grey fringe of whiskers encircling his otherwise clean-shaven 
chin, nerves himself for a private call, and bashfully asks 
if it is convenient for the Mummers to come at 8:30 on 
Christmas-Eve. Consent immediately granted, he is re- 
stored in the kitchen with a glass of beer. Actor-managers 
have responsibilities and rewards. 

The night comes and the hour. Surprise is of the very 
essence of Mummers’ play; their arrival is unexpected; the 
household is going about its duties and pleasures as usual. 
There is a knock—the Mummers are announced. Squire 
and family move to the hall—servants assemble—he sig- 
nifies that they are ready. Enters Father Christmas, with 
(or without) a strip of wool beneath which his own red 
beard is obstreperously revealed. He is dressed in an old 
suit of shreds and patches, adorned with streamers and 
colored tags. There can be no doubt what character he 
personates; he tells you. Calling for “A room to sport,” 
he clears a space with his fir-branch in the middle, and the 
play proceeds. 

The scenery is less than Granville-Barkerian, less even 
than Elizabethan; there is not even a placard to tell you 
where you are, though there is this resemblance to the Eliza- 
bethan drama in that audience and actors share the stage. 
The actors, all different types of the rural working-man, 
farm laborers, cottagers, entering one by one, each at his 
cue, have their entrance, not their exits. Their part done, 
they remain, edging to the side, and receiving the whispered 
congratulations or genial jibes of their friends. Once 
started, the great thing seems to be to get it over; the action 
certainly does not drag. Words gush out with the rush of 
a soda-fountain. Accentuation or pause would be fatal. 
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‘Ourifie’ puzzled long, till from the far north Whitehaven 
restored ‘at the hour of five.’ Similarly the hopeless Berk- 
shire 


Neither on to bona ben, 
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received elucidation of 
Sir, neither to you I bend; 


and the Berkshire Doctor’s cure of “the easy-peasy, palsy 
and the gout,”’ which might have been intended nonsense but 
for the exactness of the other diseases mentioned, is 
amended by the general agreement of the other versions to 
“the itch, the stitch, &c.”” Any local version similarly 
dictated would probably abound in such unmeaning, yet 
accepted, perversions, in the unravelling of which there is 
not only interest for the student of English life and 
character, but something to be added to knowledge of the 
folkdrama of the countryside. 

The performances of the village play usually began 
on Christmas-Eve, occasionally a day or two earlier, and 
were continued through the following fortnight or longer, 
in different houses, being often repeated two or three 
times a night, according to the size of the village. Now 
and again it formed part of a public entertainment in the 
schoolroom or Institute, but the private performance was 
the rule. The villagers may have witnessed the play a 
score of times, but it was always awaited with fresh ex- 
pectancy and interest. Actors pass; a new aspirant was to 
be tried. Old stagers over pipes and beer, sagely and 
solemnly discussed him, recalling the great protagonists 
of ancient days, and with Jovian noddings deciding that he 
will never beat old Garge and Bill. With the children ex- 
pectancy deepened to mystery and awe. They had perhaps 
stolen a forbidden, yet provoked, glimpse of brother or 
father swaggering off to rehearsal as Prince George or 
Turkish Knight in all the glory of cocked paper helmet and 
wooden sword. The first performance was given in the 
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house of the squire or vicar or chief farmer of the village. 
The procedure was always the same. 

Let it be assumed that our village has a squire, and his 
house—a lovely, old, grey-stone gabled erection of Shake- 
speare’s own day—is to be the theatre of the opening 
night. Our actor-manager, a veteran laborer with reddish- 
grey fringe of whiskers encircling his otherwise clean-shaven 
chin, nerves himself for a private call, and bashfully asks 
if it is convenient for the Mummers to come at 8:30 on 
Christmas-Eve. Consent immediately granted, he is re- 
stored in the kitchen with a glass of beer. Actor-managers 
have responsibilities and rewards. 

The night comes and the hour. Surprise is of the very 
essence of Mummers’ play; their arrival is unexpected; the 
household is going about its duties and pleasures as usual. 
There is a knock—the Mummers are announced. Squire 
and family move to the hall—servants assemble—he sig- 
nifies that they are ready. Enters Father Christmas, with 
(or without) a strip of wool beneath which his own red 
beard is obstreperously revealed. He is dressed in an old 
suit of shreds and patches, adorned with streamers and 
colored tags. There can be no doubt what character he 
personates; he tells you. Calling for ‘‘A room to sport,” 
he clears a space with his fir-branch in the middle, and the 
play proceeds. 

The scenery is less than Granville-Barkerian, less even 
than Elizabethan; there is not even a placard to tell you 
where you are, though there is this resemblance to the Eliza- 
bethan drama in that audience and actors share the stage. 
The actors, all different types of the rural working-man, 
farm laborers, cottagers, entering one by one, each at his 
cue, have their entrance, not their exits. Their part done, 
they remain, edging to the side, and receiving the whispered 
congratulations or genial jibes of their friends. Once 
started, the great thing seems to be to get it over; the action 
certainly does not drag. Words gush out with the rush of 
a soda-fountain. Accentuation or pause would be fatal. 
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Repetitions of years have made the audience as familiar as 
the actors themselves with the words, and they listen with 
absorbed gaze and quiverings of suppressed laughter that 
explode into a roar when their favorite bits are reached. 

The costume directions given with the version below 
belong to a more ambitious performance than our village 
aims at. While it may be believed that in earlier times 
the players were dressed as conformably with their parts 
as resources allowed, their successors of a later day have 
been content with little disguise beyond what is furnished 
by a coat or waistcoat turned inside out and with ribbons 
and colored patches attached. An old frock-coat and top- 
hat are de rigueur for the white-faced Doctor, and proud 
is the player who is the possessor of a false nose, vast and 
bulbous, and a relic of what once upon a time may have 
been a wig. The armor of the combatants is according to 
rustic fancy and means; a belt, a sword of lath, and a paper 
head-piece suffice. A round hat-box and a big jar are 
requistioned for pills and draught. There are legends ot 
actual appearances of a dragon—in one version he has a 
speaking and fighting part, and in another he is ignobly 
led on by a string. But these are exceptional tours de 
force. 

There are no conventions as to make-up other than a 
liberal use of burnt cork according to discretion, or indis- 
cretion. Beelzebub is sometimes appropriately raddled, 
but is not Mephistophelian. The village conception inclines 
rather to that of the traditional miller, or the modern profi- 
teer. When Happy Jack is not included in the characters, 
Beelzebub assumes his part and complexion. Happy Jack 
seems to have been specially created to give the local 
comedian a chance of displaying his endearing charms. His 
popularity rivals the Doctor’s. ‘With his family (of 
dolls) on his back,” he touches a chord of fellow-feeling. 
There, but for the grace of heaven, goes carter Hobbs, or 
cowman Higgs. He is one of themselves, his humor native 
and their own. Beelzebub collects the result of his attrac- 
tiveness. It is an apt touch and a human. 
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THE MUMMERS’ PLAY 


Restored from a comparison of the old Versions, with some additions 
adapted from local varients. 


BY J. KINCHIN SMITH 
DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


FATHER CHRISTMAS Conventional costume and beard. 

THE KiNG oF Ecypt Royal robes and crown. 

PRINCE GEORGE In armor of pots and pans, and with 
wooden sword. Leading Dragon by a 
string: 

THE TURKISH KNIGHT (In similar armor. 

THE Doctor Black gown, ornamented with cabalistic 
devices; with big pill-box and phial. 

CAPTAIN SLASHER As a German officer, with wooden 
sword. 

Jack VINNEY Doctor's assistant; in fantastic costume. 
With large wooden pliers and a tooth. 

Happy JACK A black clown, with a bundle of dolls on 


his back and a sooty sack. Also a fiddle, 
or tin-whistle or similar instrument. 

BEELZEBUB A comic devil, with a frying-pan for the 
collection. 


(Enter Father Christmas. He has a small branch of fir, with which 
to “sweep a room.) 


FATHER CHRISTMAS: Here come I, old Father Christmas, 

Welcome in, or welcome out; 
I hope old Father Christmas 
Will never be forgot. 

A merry, merry Christmas, and a happy New Year, 

A pocket full of money and a cellar full of beer. 

A room, brave gallants, give us room to sport, 

For in this house we wish for to resort. 

We'll shew you sport before we go away; 

Step in the King of Egypt; clear the way. 
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(Enter the King of Egypt.) 


Kinc or Ecypt: I am the King of Egypt, that boldly doth appear; 
Prince George he is my only son and heir. 
Step in, Prince George, and act thy part with me, 
Shew forth thy fame before this company. 





(Enter Prince George.) 


Prince GeorcE: I am Prince George, a champion brave and bold, 
For with my spear I won three crowns of gold; 
I fought the dragon and brought him to the slaughter, 
And won the King of Egypt’s only daughter. 
Where is the man will dare to stand 
Before me with my sword in hand? 
I’ll cut him and smash him as small as flies, 
And send him to Satan to make mince-pies, 
Mince-pies hot and mince-pies cold— 
I’ll send him to Satan before nine days are told. 
Where is the man that now will me defy? 
I'll cut his giblets full of holes and make his buttons fly. 


(Enter the Turkish Knight.) 


TuRKISH KNIGHT: Here come I, the Turkish Knight, 
In Turkey land I learned to fight. 
I'll fight Prince George with courage bold; 
If his blood’s hot, I’ll make it cold. 
My body’s lined with lead, 
My head is made of steel; 
And I be come from Turkey land 
To fight thee on this field. 
Pull out thy sword and fight with me. 





Prince Georce: I'll pull out my sword and fight with thee, 
I'll pull out my purse and pay; 
Good sport, I vow, we'll have this day. 


TURKISH KNIGHT: Battle to battle between you and I, 
Which on the ground here first shall lie. 


Prince GeorGcE: Stand back, thou slave, for thee I do not care, 
Appoint your time and place; I’ll meet you there. 


TurKIsH KnicHT: I'll cross the water at the hour of five. 


Prince GeorcE: I'll meet you there, sir, if I be alive. 
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Thy head is rounder than a cannon-ball, 
Thy teeth no whiter than the blackest coal. 


TurKIsH KnicHT: Guard well your eyes and guard your blows, 
Or else I’ll tap you on the nose. 


(They fight. The Turkish Knight is wounded and falls.) 


Prince GeorGE: I would put down a hundred pound, 
If there’s a doctor to be found; 
If there’s a doctor to be found 
To cure this man of his deadly wound, 


(Doctor enters.) 


Doctor: Oh yes, there is a doctor to be found 
To cure this man of his deadly wound. 


Kinc oF Ecypr: What, noble Doctor, is your fee? 


Doctor: Ten pounds is what you pay to me; 
But you shall pay me only five, 
If I don’t raise this man alive. 


Kinc oF Ecypt: What diseases, doctor, can you cure? 


Doctor: Whatever please, for certain, sure; 
The itch, the stitch, the palsy and the gout, 
All pains within and pains without. 
And if the devil’s in the man, 
Fetch him out I very well can. 
Here you see is a box of pills 
Will cure a woman of all her ills. 
I'll cure a magpie of an aching tooth,— 


Kinc oF Ecypt: How would you do that, Doctor? Tell the truth. 


Doctor: Cut off his head, and in the ditch 
If he ain’t cured, his body pitch. 
Bring me a dead woman seventy years old 
And seven more laid in her grave, 
If she can swallow one of my pills, 
Her life I swear to save. 
Bring me a man who’s got a scolding wife, 
Who nags all day and wearies out his life, 
Upon her tongue I’ll rub some ointment o’er, 
And if she ever nags again, then don’t believe me more. 
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And if a man has lost his head, 
I’ll put a donkey’s on instead, 
And if he will but pay me well, 
No one the difference e’er shall tell. 
And if he won’t, I’ll leave him for a sinner, 
And give him thistles for his Christmas dinner. 
I’ve travelled through England, Scotland, and Spain; 
Take one of my pills and rise up again. 


(Gives him a pill; Turkish Knight rises.) 


TurkKIsH KNIGHT: O wonderful, terrible! Like was never seen, 
It frightens your senses out of five to fifteen. 
Now step in, bold Slasher. 


(Enter Captain Slasher, as a German Officer.) 


CapTAIN SLASHER: In come I, a soldier bold, Beau Slasher is my 
name, 
With sword and sash hung by my side, I hope to win this 


Game. 
I’ve travelled in Austria, Russia and France, 


And make ’em all to my music dance. 
I make ’em all to tremble, 
I make ’em all to quake, 
I knock ’em on their silly heads, 
And give ’em stomach-ache. 
Where is the man that bids me stand, 
And swears he’ll kill me sword in hand? 
See if you are as good as me. 


Prince GeorGE: I'll shew thee I’m as good as thee. 
(They fight. Captain Slasher is wounded and falls.) 


Oh noble Doctor, can you cure this man? 
Doctor:  He’s too far gone for me; I doubt I can. 
Step in, Jack Vinney. 
(Enter Jack Vinney.) 
Jack VINNEY: Jack Vinney’s not my name; 
It’s Mister Yinney. You're to blame; 
A famous man am I, of might and main, 


Do more than any other man again. 
I’ll cure this man. 


Doctor: Fetch me my horse! I’m going. 
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Jack Vinney: Fetch him yourself! 


Doctor: The stick Ill you be shewing; 


(Jack fetches one of the actors, and the doctor tries unsuccessfully 
to mount him.) 


Doctor: Give mea leg, Jack! Woa! I can’t begin it. 
You give my horse, Jack, too much corn. 


Jack Vinney: I don’t. One bean is all he gets each morn, 
And every evening only half a bean, 


Doctor: That’s half a bean too much. 


Jack Vinney: Feed him yourself next time! If you’re so mean, 
(Doctor rides off.) 
Jack Vinney: Give me my pliers, 
And see me cure this man as he requires. 


(Jack takes hold of a large horse’s tooth sticking out of the Slasher’s 
mouth, and pulls.) 


Jack Vinney: Give usahand here! Pull! Sure that will do it. 
(They all pull, but the pliers slip, and they fall.) 
Jack Vinney: No! Let's try again. Now! Hang on to it! 
Here, out it comes. 
(Shews tooth.) 
Jack Vinney: It ne’er again will ache, 
My wife shall have it for a nice keepsake, 


Now being the case as it was before, 
Raise up thy head and fight once more. 


(Slasher rises.) 
Jack Vinney: Come in, Happy Jack. 
(Enter Happy Jack.) 


Happy Jack: Income I, old Happy Jack, 
My beard is long, my face is black; 
In come I, who ain’t been yet, 
With my great head and little wit. 
My head is great, my wit is small, 
So I'll tell you a tale to please you all. 
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I be poor old Happy Jack, 
With my wife and children on my back; 
Out of nine I have but five, 
And half of them be starved alive. 
My name is Happy Jack, as everybody knows, ' 
They put me in the cornfield to scare away the crows. 
As I was going down a straight and crooked lane, 
I met a pig without a tail but with a horse’s mane; 
I went a bit further and came to his sty, 
Made of sausage-dumplings for to keep him dry. 
I knocked at the maid, and out came the door, 
The pig began to shake and the house began to roar. 
She asked if I would like to drink a crust of bread and cheese? | 
I said, “No, thank you. Yes, I would, if you so kindly please.” | 
“And would you like,” she asked, “to eat a glass of ale?” 
“I'd like a bushel, dear,” I said, “and put it in a pail.” 
I threw a stone and killed a dog who hadn’t got a head, 
I turned him inside out because he barked when he was dead. 
The roads be dirty, my shoes be bad, 
So give me a copper and make me glad, 
Come in, Beelzebub. 


(Enter Beelzebub, with dripping-pan and club.) 








BEELZEBUB: Income I, good old Beelzebub, 
Over my shoulder I carry a club; 
Under my arm a dripping-pan; 
Ben’t I now a jolly old man? 
Ladies and gentlemen, our pastime now is ended, 
Please notice my money-box, much recommended ; 
Five or six shillings will do you no wrong, 
And if you are kind, we'll sing you a song; 
And if you are kinder, before we leave here 
We'll drink all your healths with a glass of good beer. 


ee ne, eee 


(Makes collection with the dripping-pan. They sing, and finally 
dance off.) 
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CZECHOSLOVAK PUPPET SHOWS 


BY SARKA B. HRBKOVA 
|: that part of the new Czechoslovak Republic, known 


to history as the ancient kingdom of Bohemia, the 

puppet show has long been a genuine national institu- 
tion. And there is no better indication of the essential 
brotherhood of the Czechs and the Slovaks than the fact 
that the Slovaks have established over 1,500 puppet theatres 
since the 28th of October, 1918, when Slovakia and Bohe- 
mia declared themselves a state independent of Austro- 
Hungary and received recognition as such from the great 
powers. 

During the darkest hours of the war, when not only col- 
umns but whole pages of newspapers and books were issued 
with blank spaces indicating the work of the Hapsburg cen- 
sors, the puppet shows, through their typical Czech char- 
acter of Kasparek—a clown, wise, gay and clear thinking— 
boldly prophesied the disintegration of the Austrian gov- 
ernment and encouraged the initiated to further revolution- 
ary activities. Because they had never before stood out as 
a political factor and because their ostensible purpose was 
amusement, the puppet-shows escaped the watchful eye of 
the police censors and were not only a source of constant 
comfort but of successful patriotic propaganda among the 
Czechs. A tremendous popularity and power was attained 
by the Kasparek of the Pilsen (Plzen) miniature theatre, 
where the artist Skupa was the spokesman. Not alone in 
Pilsen and Prague, however, but in the thousand and one 
Czech towns and villages that boasted a marionette theatre 
and even in enemy strongholds like Sofia, the puppet shows 
played a distinct part in keeping up the national spirit, when 
the regular theatre, moving picture houses and concert halls 
were closed or closely guarded. 

To the zeal of Matthew Kopecky, the patriarch of Czech 
marionettists, is due the remarkable development and wide 
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distribution of the puppets in his native land. Kopecky was ~ 


a clockmaker, who after active service in the Napoleonic 
wars, lost all his possessions in a fire in 1811, and forthwith 
set himself to the pleasanter task of carving out tiny char- 
acter dolls as a livelihood. He had always been an invet- 
erate reader, and an indefatigable worker. He had a keen 
but kindly understanding of the qualities and follies of his 
fellowmen, which served him as material for plays depict- 
ing the life of his people. Many of the sayings of the 
characters he created have attained the dignity of maxims 
or of household phrases among the Czechs, for their fidelity 
to Czech or universal truth. In Kopecky’s day every Czech 
community did not have its library as it has today, and his 
marionette plays, ranging from his own works to adapta- 
tions of Faust and Morinello formed the chief contact of the 
country folk with culture. Kopecky’s appreciation of the 
significance of his miniature plays as an influence in the life 
of the nation made him refuse to present anything but the 
best, and the high esteem in which his puppet plays were 
held is evidenced by the fact that at the coronation of Em- 
peror Ferdinand, he gave a performance by royal decree at 
the Prague Hradcany Castle—now the home of the new 
republic’s congress and of its President, Thomas Masaryk. 
With the influence of such a man behind it, the miniature 
theatre in Czecho-Slovakia has always maintained its level 
of integrity. 

Among the successors of Kopecky are trained marion- 
ettists like Jan Lastovka and the Novak family of Pilsen, 
every member of which is an expert in some branch of 
puppet performances. Professor Vesely, editor of the 
monthly magazine, The Marionettist, speaks of knowing 
intimately ninety-two families, whose every member is a 
zealous devotee of the puppet art. Most of these families 
own and operate their own travelling marionette shows. 

Recently at the Czechoslovak Ethnographic Exposition 
some remarkably beautiful puppets were displayed as well 
as stage decorations with special lighting effects designed 
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for puppet theatres by some of the foremost of the nations 
artists—Vachal, Kasper, Rezabek, Paul Maly, Professor 
Jan Skupa and Ladislav Sutnar. Skupa has been particu- 
larly successful in characterizing his puppets, who range 
from robbers to princesses. Vigor, irony, colorfulness and 
the right balance between naturalism and artificiality mark 
his work which has already made the Pilsen puppets famous. 
Skupa has recently produced Fulda’s Talisman, Skroupa’s 
Wire Worker, Mozart's Bastien and Bastienne, Jirasek’s 
scene Mozart in Prague, Neruda’s Bartered Love, Pocci’s 
classic Owls Castle, and even Shakespeare’s Hamlet, which 
delighted a huge Prague audience at its premiere. His cre- 
ations are so constant a joy to onlookers and to auditors of 
the clever dialogue and brilliant satire which he provides, 
that a permanent theatre has been built for them by the city 
of Pilsen—and not wholly for art’s sake, for the venture 
has proven a very profitable investment. Like Rossum’s 
Universal Robots, the machine men made famous by 
R. U. R., the play of Karel Capek given in New York this 
year by the Theatre Guild, these creations of Skupa’s are 
so remarkably designed that they seem to lack only a soul 
to be human. 

It is interesting to note parenthetically that Karel Capek 
is himself a marionette enthusiast and both as a child and 
as a mature man, seems to have penetrated into the deeply 
symbolic meaning of the wire-manipulated manikins. The 
early experience of the Czech dramatist with marionettes is 
plainly developed in his R. U. R. play of the puppets who in 
the end demand a soul and the power to prolong or produce 
life. The same is true of The Insect Comedy, The World 
We Live In as it is called in the American production, where 
the resemblance of types of men to insects is depicted with 
all the simplicity of the primitive puppet shows. 

Not only in art and in politics are the Czech miniature 
theatres a force today. School Commissions all over the 
land have seen their pedagogical possibilities and are trying 
to substitute puppet shows for moving pictures. ‘The Min- 
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istry of National Defense at Prague has already established 
a course from which fifty Slovak soldiers have graduated 
as proficient puppet show producers, and they again will 
give plays as part of the regular army educational course. 
It is predicted that before long every regiment in Czecho- 
slovakia will have its own permanent puppet show. 

The idea might well be developed in America, especially 
along educational lines in the schools. The pure delight 
of the audiences who attended the performances given at 
the Webster Branch of the New York Public Library whose 
director, Miss Zaidee Griffin, secured a Czechoslovak 
puppet show last winter, gives radiant hope for the future 
of the marionette art here. 

It is no easy thing to play the puppets successfully. They 
require a high degree of technical skill for their manipula- 
tion, and a special distinction in the choice and rendering 
of dialogue. But on the other hand the puppet players have 
unequalled opportunities for mirth and satire and a freedom 
of expression far greater than any living actor ever had. 
The remarkable immunity which the miniature theatre en- 
joys makes it a rare medium for artistic expression. Per- 
haps Bernard Shaw was thinking of this when he said that 
he would like to see every dramatic school in possession of 
its own puppet show. 

But after all it is not within the province of the puppet 
shows to imitate the big theatres. They have a work of 
their own to do with different rules and regulations. A 
puppet play as an example of literature must have clear 
but imaginative simplicity, a frank inconsiderateness for 
reality and an idealism which does not fear to be illogical. 
Marionettes even though they have ceased to be for chil- 
dren only, still preserve their primitive quality. Being un- 
questionably artificial, they are not ashamed that they are 
not alive. The puppet theatre has no interest in pretending 
to be actual life. It prefers to be only a puppet theatre, 
and thus it is more than “actual life.” It is absurd to expect 
realism in puppet shows, but truth must never be absent. 
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Two scenes from the Passion Play, Victory and Defeat, produced 
by The Canadian Players at their Home Theatre, Naramata, B. C., 
under the direction of Carroll Aikins. All the episodes were acted 
in silence, except for a musical accompaniment, in varying settings, 
but always against a sky of fluid light. They were preceded by 


readings in the darkness 
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Victory and Defeat, as produced by Carroll 
Aikins and the Canadian Players. 
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THE TOBACCO EVIL 


BY A. P. TCHEHOFF 


From the Russian by Henry James Forman 


CHARACTER: 


IvAN IVANOVITCH NYUKHIN . . . Husband of his 
Wife, who keeps a girl’s Boarding 
and Music School. 


THe SETTING represents the platform in a Provincial 
Club-H ouse. 


NYUKHIN 

(With long dundrearies, without mustache, wearing 

an old dress coat, enters, with strained dignity, 

bowing and simultaneously pulling at his waist coat) 
Ladies and—as it were, Gentlemen! 

(He runs his fingers through his dundrearies) 
It was suggested to my wife that I might deliver for some 
worthy cause, some sort of—er—popular lecture. Well! 
If a lecture it must be, then a lecture it is! What differ- 
ence, I ask you, can it possibly make to me? Of course, I 
am no professor, mind you. Academic degrees are strangers 
to me. But, nevertheless, for all that, I have, for the last 
thirty years, to the detriment of my health and other in- 
terests, been toiling without a break over matters of a 
higher-educational nature. I think, and sometimes I even 
write what you might call learned things—er—that is, not 
exactly learned, but if you will excuse the expression, as it 
were, learned things. Among others, for instance, there 
has recently been composed by me a weighty treatise en- 
titled “On the Evils of Certain Insects.” My daughters 
were greatly pleased with it—especially the section on bugs. 
I read it over to them and then tore it up. For, write what 
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ou like, it’s all the same—you can’t live without insect 
y y 


powder. We have bugs even in the grand piano. . . . Fors} 


the subject of my lecture to-night I have selected—er—as 
one might say, the harm that the use of tobacco brings to 
mankind. I smoke myself—but—er— my wife has ordered 
me to lecture on the tobacco evil, and—so—what can I say? 
Tobacco—then tobacco be it. It is certainly all one to me. 
But as for you, ladies and gentlemen, I beg that you 
will listen to my lecture with the proper degree of serious- 
ness, for otherwise you might fail to profit by it. If there 
is anyone here who feels alarmed at the prospect of a dry 
scientific discourse, or who does not care for such things, 
why such a person need not listen. He may leave the 
room— 
(Pulls at his waist-coat) 

I ask particularly for the attention of any doctors present, 
for they may draw from my lecture many useful hints, espe- 
cially since tobacco, aside from its injurious effects, is fre- 
quently used in medicine. So that, for an instance, if you 
put a fly in a jar of tobacco it will die, actually die of a 
nervous breakdown. Tobacco is primarily, a—plant. . . . 


(Confidentially ) 


When I deliver a lecture I usually wink my right eye. But | 


pay no attention to that. That comes from nervousness. | 


am a very nervous person, speaking generally, and I began | 
to wink that eye in 1889, on the 13th of September, the | 


same day that my wife gave birth, if I may so put it, to our 
fourth daughter, Barbara. All my daughters were born on 
the 13th of the month. However,— 

(Glancing at his watch) 
as our time is short, we must not digress from the subject 


of our lecture. I must mention that my wife keeps a board- | 


ing and music school. ‘That is to say, it isn’t exactly a 
boarding school, but something on that order. Between 
ourselves, my wife likes to complain of hard times, but she 
has something tidy put away, some forty thousand,— 


or maybe fifty. As for me I haven't a penny, not a sou— | 
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but then, what’s the use? I am the manager of the domestic 
side of the boarding school. It’s I who do the marketing, 
check the servants, keep track of the expenses, sew together 
the copy books, exterminate the bugs, take my wife’s dog 
out for a walk, catch the mice. . . . Yesterday evening for 
instance it was part of my duty to dole out the flour and 
butter to the cook, because pancakes were required. Well, 
to make a long story short, when the cakes were already 
baked my wife came into the kitchen to say that three of 
the boarders won't eat pancakes because of swollen glands. 
That being the case, it turned out that we had baked a few 
superfluous pancakes. ‘What do you wish us to do with 
them?’ My wife at first ordered them taken down into the 
cellar. But then she thought and thought for a while and 
said, ‘Eat them yourself, blockhead.”’ Wen she is not in 
good humor she calls me that—blockhead, or serpent, or 
devil. Am Ia devil? She is never in good humor. And 
I ate em up, swallowed them whole, without chewing, be- 
cause | am always hungry. Yesterday for instance she would 
give me no dinner. ‘‘No use feeding you, you blockhead 
—" But, I am afraid— 

(Glancing at his watch) 
we've been gossiping and digressing a bit from our theme. 
Let us continue. Although, surely, you would rather listen 
to a story, or a symphony, oratune.. . 

(Sings ) 

‘In the thick of the fight, we’re unflinching. . . .”’ 
Let’s see—I don’t remember any more—where does it come 
from? . . . Besides, I forgot to tell you that in my wife's 
music school, aside from the domestic management, I am 
the instructor in mathematics, physics, chemistry, geog- 
raphy, history, scale- singing, literature and some other sub- 
jects. For dancing, singing and drawing my wife charges 
an extra fee, although it is I who teach dancing and singing. 
Our music school is in Five-dog Lane, Number 13. That 
must certainly be the reason why my life is such a failure, 
because we live in a house numbered 13. And my daughters 
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were born on the 13th and our house has 13 windows. . . . 
But, what’s the use. My wife can be interviewed at her 
establishment at any time, and the school curriculum, if you 
are interested, can be bought from the doorman for 30 
copeks each— 
(He pulls out of his pocket a number of little 
pamphlets ) 
I also can accomodate you, if you like. Thirty copeks each! 
Who wants ’em? 


(Pause ) 
Nobody wants them? Well, then 20 copeks! 

(Pause) 
Too bad. Yes, the house is No. 13! Nothing goes right 
with me. I have aged—grown foolish. . . . Here am I, 


delivering a lecture, cheerful to all appearance, but inside I 
have a feeling I'd like to cry out at the top of my lungs, or 
to fly somewhere to the uttermost corners of the world. And 
there is no one to pour out one’s heart to—I even feel like 





weeping. .. . You will say,—‘‘But there are your daugh- 
ters” Daughters—tosh! I talk to them, and they 
only laugh. . . . My wife has seven daughters. . . . No, 
excuse me. . . . I thinkit’s six. .. . 

(Quickly) 


Seven! ‘The oldest, Anna, is twenty-seven, the youngest 
seventeen. Dear Ladies and Gentlemen, 

(Glances about) 
I’m unhappy. I’ve become a fool, a nothing, but actually 
you see before you the happiest of fathers. Actually it must 
be so, and I dare not say otherwise. If only you could 
know! I have lived with my wife for 33 years and I 
may say they have been the best years of my life—that is, 
not exactly the best, but in a general way. . . . They have 
run by, to be brief, like one happy moment, strictly speak- 
ing—devil take them all! 

(Glances furtively about) 
Anyway, I don’t think she is here yet. No-she isn’t here. I 
can say what I like. I am terribly scared . . . scared, 
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when she looks at me. Yes—as I was saying—my daugh- 
ters don’t get married because they are shy, very likely, and 
because men never see them. My wife-doesn’t want to 
entertain, and she never asks any one to dinner. She is a 
very close, angry, quarrelsome lady, and so no one ever 
comes tous. But... I can tell you a secret— 

(Approaches the footlights ) 
On the principal holidays, my wife’s daughters can be seen 
at their aunt’s Natalie Semyonovna’s, the same one who 
suffers from rheumatism and wears that yellow stuff with 
black spots, as though she were all covered with water-bugs. 
There are refreshments there, too. And when my wife 
isn’t there, one can also. .. . 

(Makes gesture of drinking) 
I must tell you, I get tipsy on one little glass, and then 
comes a very merry feeling in one’s heart, but then at the 
same time such a sad one—I couldn't begin to tell you! 
Somehow I get to recalling my younger years, and somehow 
I want to run, ah, if you only knew how much I want to! 

(With passion) 
To run, leave everything and fly, with never a look behind— 
where to? It doesn’t matter a hang where to, only to get 
away from that wretched, miserable, worthless life, that 
has turned me into a pathetic doddering fool, a pathetic 
old idiot, to run from that stupid, trivial, wicked, wicked, 
wicked miser, my wife—who has tortured me for 33 years 
—to fly from the music, from the kitchen, from my wife’s 
money, from all those miserable trivialities—then to stand 
still somewhere far, far away, in a field—to stand like a 
tree, like a post, like a garden scare-crow, under the wide 
heavens, and to gaze all night, to see the bright, still moon 
overhead,—and to forget—to forget! . . . Oh, how I 
should like to forget everything! . . . How I should like 
to tear off this hateful old coat in which I was married, more 
than 30 years ago... . 

(Tears off his coat) 
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In which I’m always delivering lectures for some worthy 
cause. . . . Take that! 

(Stamps upon his coat) 
And that! I am old, I am poor, pathetic, like this old vest 
with the worn, torn back— 

(Shows his back) 
I don’t need a thing! I am above and beyond this sort of 
thing. I was young once, and clever. I was at the Univer- 
sity, I dreamed dreams. I counted myself a man. Now I 
have no need of anything excepting peace—excepting peace. 

(He glances sideways, and quickly puts on his coat) 
I think I see my wife in the wings. She has come in and is 
waiting for me. 

(Looks at his watch) 
It’s past the time. . . . If she should ask you, then please, 
I beg of you, tell her the lecture was . . . tell her the block- 
head—that is myself—that I bore myself with dignity. 

(Looks sideways and coughs) 
She is looking this way. 

(Raising his voice) 
From the fact therefore, that tobacco contains a most in- 
jurious poison, which I have just made clear, it follows that 
under no circumstances should smoking be indulged in and I 
venture, as it were, to hope that this lecture of mine on ““The 
Tobacco Evil’’ will have its results. I have spoken. Dixi 
et animam levavi! 

(Bows and majestically walks out) 

CURTAIN. 
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Tue Best Piays OF 1921-1922, and the Year Book of the 
Drama in America, by Burns Mantle. (Small, Maynard and Co., 
Boston.) The third volume of this very useful series by the critic 
of The New York Evening Mail. The volume contains reviews of 
the season in New York and in Chicago. Among the plays selected 
for various reasons as most desirable for the purposes of this book are 
Anna Christie, A Bill of Divorcement, Dulcy, He Who Gets 
Slapped, Six Cylinder Love, The Dover Road, The Circle and The 
Nest. Of these plays synopses and ample quotations are given. 
The remainder of Mr. Mantle’s book provides the cast of char- 
acters and the plot and theme of the plays produced in New York 
from June 15, 1921 to June 15, 1922; a statistical summary of the 
season’s performances and of long runs on Broadway; the birth- 
places and dates of prominent players, and a necrology of the year. 
‘The whole volume is introduced by a review of the New York season 
by the editor and of the Chicago season by M. O. L. Hall of The 
Chicago Journal. 


SHOUTS AND Murmurs, by Alexander Woollcott. (The Cen- 
tury Company, New York.) A volume that includes some of the 
Sunday articles from Mr. Woollcott’s Second Thoughts on First 
Nights and articles from various magazines. It is a book of theatre 
people and occasions rather than of an elaborate and sustained criti- 
cism. The amount of allusion in it, of anecdote, personal impression 
and event is extraordinary; such a book might very well be a valuable 
mine for the next generation of theatre lovers. 


Mr. Dickens Goes TO THE Pay, Being the Adventures of the 
Great Victorian in the Theatre, by Alexander Woollcott. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) Dickens’ devotion to the theatre is 
an old story, and every one knows his ambitions to be an actor and 
his life-long hunger for the footlights. Mr. Alexander Woollcott 
has brought together the records of Dickens and the theatre. These 
consist of letters and fugitive papers and passages from the novels. 
For this collection Mr. Woollcott is the guiding spirit. He links 
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the old and the new together in his talk about the immortals; he 
gossips of Dickens’ fitness to be a leading-man; he gives us a picture 
of Dickens’ readings and Carlyle’s account of them; of the interest 
in the theatre as it appears in Dickens’ correspondence. Long pas- 
sages set forth the stage as it figures in the novels. And the closing 
chapter discusses the many and varied dramatizations from Dickens. 
A delightful book about a man who by the very nature of his genius 
is himself one of the most interesting comments on the theatre that 
we have in Englishe Mr. Woollcott has done his task with tact 
and charm and inexhaustible gusto and spirit. 


My YEARS ON THE STAGE, by John Drew. (E. P. Dutton and 
Co., New York.) This is a direct account of a long life in the 
theatre, from the middle of the last century until today. It is a 
stage autobiography written with the common sense and tact and 
ease that we should expect as a matter of course from Mr. Drew; 
and it is full of information that has the flavor of half-forgotten 
days. As a comment on the art of the theatre or as theory, this 
record has no value; but as an unconscious commentary on the theatre 
as the field of Mr. Drew’s activities and on the nature of an actor’s 
career and development in the last five decades it has no small im- 


portance. 


KRINDLESKYE, by Wilfrid Gibson. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York). A narrative poem in dramatic form and not intended for 
stage production, Krindleskye is still in its essence and in its execu- 
tion a play. And a play of power. It is a bleak story of the men 
of the household of Krindleskye who prey upon one another, of the 
women who bear their children and of the strange human outcome 
of these strange unions. The characters are sculptured rather than 
drawn in words. The whole is both in scheme and in realization 
larger and finer than anything that has been indicated in Mr. Gib- 
son’s previous work. 


WALTZ OF THE Docs, by Leonid Andreyev. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) Obviously this posthumous play by the author 
of He Who Gets Slapped is an allegory of the puppetry of human 
life. But neither its philosophy, nor its story, nor its people, are as 
interesting or as vital as those of He. The translation by Herman 
Bernstein seems adequate, but the whole effect of the play is one 
of cynical superficiality. 
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LittLeE JOHN AND THE Mutter, by P. B. Corneau. (Old 
Tower Press, Chicago.) Another play for boys by Mr. Corneau. 
Hereafter just that announcement should be enough to attract any- 
one who is interested in good, dramatic, playable plays for young 
people. In its twenty-one small pages this new-old story of Robin 
Hood, re-told by Mr. Corneau, holds more of real dramatic value 
than most three act plays. It has economy, vitality and character 
in good measure. 


Rooms, by Jack Larric. (Lieber & Lewis, New York.) The 
first play of The Little Playhouse Series is a fantasy in one act on 
how life—this narrow room in which we live—appears to the vari- 
ous among us. It is simply and effectively written and easily play- 
able by amateurs. 


Loyatties, by John Galsworthy. (Scribner’s, New York.) 
See page 4. 


THE Suip. By St. John G. Ervine. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 
The story of parental authority in an English family. A great ship- 
building family finds itself deserted by the heir, a young man who 
turns against machinery and goes back to the land. The struggle 
ends with everyone beaten, except an exquisite old mother who pro- 
vides up to the very last most of the quality that the play may possess. 
A play actable in the sense that the plays of the Manchester School 
may be regarded as actable. 


CoNTEMPORARY OnE-AcT Piays. With an essay on the one-act 
play, and bibliographies. By B. Roland Lewis. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York.) This collection contains a number of less known 
one-act plays and several that have been widely acted in little theatres 
and among amateur organizations. Barrie’s The Twelve Pound Look, 
Lady Gregory’s Hyacinth Halvey, Tchehoft’s Boor, Hervieu’s 
Modesty, Strindberg’s The Stronger and Sudermann’s The Far- 
Away Princess, these are long since familiar. ‘The other plays in- 
cluded are Tradition by George Middleton, The Exchange by Althea 
Thurston, Sam Average by Percy Mackaye, The Gazing Globe by 
Eugene Pillot, The Last Straw by Bosworth Crocker, Manikin and 
Minnikin by Alfred Kreymborg, White Dresses by Paul Greene, 
Moonshine by Arthur Hopkins, The Deacon’s Hat by Jeanette 
Marks, Where But in America by Oscar Wolff, A Dollar by David 
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Pinski, and The Diabolical Circle by Beulah Bornstead. Although 
most—perhaps all—of these have already been published in one form 
or another, many of them are not easily available to the average 
reader, and their presence lends an interest on that account to the 
book. ‘The introductory essay is so slight that nuthing can be said 
of it except that perhaps it was intended for very young high school 
students. 


REPRESENTATIVE ONE-Act PLays By BRITISH AND IRISH 
AvutHors. Edited by Barrett H. Clark. (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston.) This collection of one-act plays contains brief bio- 
graphical and bibliographical notes to accompany the following plays: 

The Widow of Wasdale Head, Sir Arthur Pinero; The Goal, 
Henry Arthur Jones; Salome, Oscar Wilde; The Man in the Stalls, 
Alfred Sutro; ’Op-o’-Me-Thumb, Frederick Fenn and Richard 
Pryce; The Impertinence of the Creature, Cosmo Gordon-Lennox; 
The Stepmother, Arnold Bennett; Rococo, Granville Barker; James 
and John, Gilbert Cannan; The Snow Man, Laurence Housman; 
Fancy Free, Stanley Haughton; Lonesome-Like, Harold Brighouse; 
Miss Tassey, Elizabeth Baker; Makeshifts, Gertrude Robins; The 
Maker of Dreams, Oliphant Downs; The Land of Heart’s Desire, 
William Butler Yeats; Riders to the Sea, J. M. Synge; Spreading 
the News, Lady Gregory; The Magnanimous Lover, St. John G. 
Ervine; The Golden Doom, Lord Dunsany. 


Litr_te THEATRE Criassics. VotumME IV. Edited and arranged 
by Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. (Little, Brown and Co. Boston.) <A con- 
tinuation of Mr. Eliot’s admirable arrangements of great plays for 
the purposes of little theatres, and for one-act presentation. This 
volume contains Kalidasa’s Shakuntala, The Wandering Scholar from 
Paradise, adapted from the Shrovetide Farce by Hans Sachs, Dryden’s 
All for Love, or the World Well Lost, and The Martyrdom of Ali, 


from the Persian Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain. 


Myrrua, by Charles V. H. Roberts. (The Four Seas Company, 
Boston.) A play around the story of a British captive princess in 
the time of Nero. Britannicus, Aggripina, St. Paul and many other 
historical characters appear and speak lines. ‘The play is in blank 
verse and is full length. 
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The Best Plays ot 1921-1922 Gruach and Britain’s 


























d Edited by Burns Mantle Daughter 
° The third issue of the standard year- By Gordon Bottomley 
book of the drama in America. ‘Two new poetic dramas, real achievements 
T P z d by a master of the poetry inhering in old 
5 “Every American interested in modern times and old places.” Net $3.00 
drama should buy, not borrow, Burns 
n Mantle’s yearly book on the plays of the King Lear’s Wife and 
s past season. It is a complete and valu- O h 
» able record, by which it is immediately ther Plays 
b, apparent what plays were produced, by By Gordon Bottomley 
whom acted, by whom written, and by * *King Lear's Wife’ is a work of genius.”’— 
what numbers attended.”"—William Lyon Marguerite Wilkinson. Net $3.50 
Phelps. Net $2.00 
7 > J b4 
Ys Who’s Who in the Theatre 
" I The V Fourth Edition, Revised and En- 
‘ e erge ‘ 
or B larged Compiled by John Parker 
ik y Susan Glaspell ‘This invaluable record has not been pub- 
“A play of a soul in open revolt, a gen- lished for six years, to the loss of all those 
wine and lasting contribution to American interested in the theatre. As a book of refer- 
drama. Net $1.50 ence, indispensable.’”-—Philip Hale, in the 
Boston Herald. Net $5.00 
Restoration Comedies Shakespeare Adaptations 
Notes by Montague Summers Notes by Montague Summers 
Three Plays, Killigrews’ ‘‘The Parson's Davenant and Dryden's adaptation of ‘‘The 
edding,” Ravenscroft's “The London Tempest,” Tate’s “King Tear,” and Duffett's 
Cuckolds,” and Crown’s “Sir Courtly Nice.” “The Mock Tempest.” Limited and numbered 
Limited and numbered edition. Net $4.00 edition. Net $4.00 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY Boston, Mass. 
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THE RUSSIAN THEATRE —— 
By Oliver M. Sayler 
rf . . . “4 ~ . . > r 
The Moscow Art theatre is coming. Balieft’s Chauve-Souris is 
here. Read their entire history in this new volume. Over 60 
unique illustrations, some of them in full color. $3.00 
From Morn He Who Gets 
. 
to Midnight | ™e Slapped 
by Georg Kaiser F oO oO L by Leonid Andreyev F 
= ib yee Ske The tragic story of mock F 
The Theatre Guild’s by mirth. Illustrated. $1.50 
expressionistic success Channing Pollock Cr 
of Autumn, - 1922, a The spiritual and Back to E 
powerful and vivid significant play Methuselah fi 
story ot soul-unrest. which is stirring by Bernard Shaw L, 
Illustrated with 7 New York. $1.50 Have you read it yet? 
scenes. pI.50 $2.25 
New York 
U1 


EASTMAN 
STUDIOS 


Russian Arts and Crafts Studios, Inc. 
56 West 49th Street, New York 





Telephone: Bryant 5213 At 

spo 

“Ba 

Artists for the theatre will find our service unequaled. We mis 
are taking particular care in executing scenery, costumes and war 
properties from your designs or our own. Ker 


A striking example of our work may be seen in the latest 
production of William Brady, “The World We Live In”, for 
which we have supplied scenery, costumes and properties 
from designs of Lee Simonson. 
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THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE IS COMING TO NEW YORK 
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THE MOSCOW 
ART THEATRE 


Constantin Stanislavsky, 
Director 





For five years, you have read in these pages about the World’s 
Foremost Playhouse. Did you ever dream it would actually 
come to America? Morris Gest has invited it---Gest, the 
intrepid, who first introduced Bakst and the Ballet Russe, 
Fokine, and then Balieff. And it has accepted. See the entire 
first line of the company in “Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch”, “The 
Lower Depths”, “The Cherry Orchard” and “The Three Sisters.” 


For Limited Engagement of 8 Weets in New York, Only, 
Beginning with “Tsar Fyodor”, January 8 


at JOLSON’S FIFTY-NINTH STREET THEATRE 
Mail Orders Now, Princess Theatre 




















Under the Direction of F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest 





BALIE FS’ S$ 
CHAUVE-SOURIS 


Nikita Balieff, 


Conferencier 


a 





A triple triumph: for Balieff, the Artist; for Morris Gest, the 
sponsor; and for a Public with taste and understanding. 
“Balieff is an extraordinary comedian, Balieff is an uncompro- 
mising regisseur, and Balieff brings us the ruddy rejuvenating 
warmth of the peasant where he is most the peasant,’”--- 
Kenneth Macgowan in Theatre Arts Magazine. 


Eleventh Month--Third Bill 
First cAnniversary, February 3, 1923 


CENTURY ROOF THEATRE 








BALIEFF’S CHAUVE-SOURIS APPROACHES FIRST BIRTHDAY 
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Boston School of Public Gr mour rhool 
Speaking and Acting of (Dusiral fQe - duration S] 
815 Boylston Street Harriet A. Seymour, Director O 
Boston, Mass. For Teachers, Advanced Students and 
Children A 
The Seymour Plan fosters vitality and interest COL 
Booklets and eliminates apathy and the need of compul- 
sion 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in Piano. Voice. HENR 
. P Violin. Violincello and Dramatics 
Summer Term Drawing Room TEACHERS’ COURSES in Musical Re-Educa- 
pedi ene Theatre| on, Raven. (Conese, mon 
With the Playhouse Daicroze Eurythmics, For further information, address 
2 DAVID C. BERGH, Manager THE 
on the Moors Costume Classes 57 W. 48th St., N.Y. Tel. Bryant 1925 
‘Drama Music “Dance 
Roy Street at Harvard / ] 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
A simple, 


LAN TO SPEND YOUR SUMMER AT THE CORNISH SCHOOL IN SEATTLE, and 


enjoy the cool breezes of the mountains, lakes and sea. The SCHOOL OF Nand 

THE THEATRE includes Voice and Diction, stage decoration and design, 
dancing, fencing, play-acting and producing. opera class, ballet, and music in all peenelly 
ubs, » 


departments. Teachers of international reputation include Adolph Bolm, Calvin Festivals 
Brainerd Cady, Lydia Fonnesbeck, Sam Hume, Jaques Jou-Jerville, Sergei are intere 
Klibansky, Moroni Olsen, Mrs. Margaret Prendergast McLean and Rudolph § ® the 4: 
Schaeffer. For further information, address Registrar. 


Nellie C. Cornish, Director Arnold J. Gantvoort, Dean M) 
aval 








THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE | 
Fifteen complete sets left —. 
$26.00 Unbound --- Volumes 1--6 -- Bound $35.00 ; ‘peg 


Working library sets ._ ; 


Sixteen issues --- Unbound $10.00 
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Moscow Art Theatre Number (Oct. 1920) $1.00 
On Building a Theatre, by Irving Pichel, $1.50 





Write for prices on other single back numbers 











7 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY a 
COMPLETE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ——— in Translation N 
ays anc ortugese 

for manus. —_ . Spanish 7 

ofa inds 2 _— French : 

LITTLE THEATRES ss “some i 

a ~> de : : 

é » AS ) 


RIALTO STAGE LIGHTING J 
Manufacturers of RITA NELSON 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES Public Stenographer 
For Studio and Stage 152 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
Room 317 Phone: Bryant 7712 


7. 52nd Street Telephone 
ag Ba Circle 6635 


Send for detailed information 





Prompt Service! Courtesy !! Accuracy!!! 
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SEVEN PLAYS DRAMA 
OFOLDJAPAN | BOOK SHOP 


Adapted for the modern theatre by devoted exclusivel to la s and 
COLIN CAMPBELL CLEMENTS books about the fort my The 
_ _ With a preface by largest stock of American and 
HENRY T. pens PH. D. foreign publications on the drama 
ustrated by : to be found anywhere. Mailorders 
NORMAN-BEL GEDDES promptly filled. Telephone Bryant 8135 





el 





Limited edition $2.10 net. 
HE STRATFORD CO., PUBL 29 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 
pee >O., PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. —_— Special Discount to Members New York 


Drama League---Write for particulars 





OF PLAYS 
FOR 
CHILDREN 


; THE 
Everyman’s OLD TOWER 


Portable Theatre SERIES 


A simple, flexible, portable theatre, adapted to 
all types of production, from Nursery Plays 





= . r 
We have recently added to this series 


w Professional use. The Treasure Chest 
Especially desirable for Road Companies, by Josephine Thorp 

Clubs, Schools, Laboratory Work, hurch . 

Festivals, Community Centres, and. all who The Seven Kings of Atherry 
are interested in the development of the best by Leo G. Gosser 


fa the drama. Forty cents a copy, postage 2 cents. 
Send for our selected list of over 100 
plays for children and young people 


MISS EVA T. PURDY Old Tower Press, Ltd. 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


Write for details to 


Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 
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New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1922. 
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MASTER /eg \ INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 


Music .° Painting . Sculpture . Architecture 
OperaClass . Ballet . Drama . Lectures 
Founded by NICHOLAS ROERICH 


THE FACULTY 


ST. CLAIR BAYFIELD ROBERT EDMOND JONES MICHAIL ROUNDALTZEFF 
ALBERTO BIMBONI PAUL KEFER FELIX SALMOND 
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ADOLPH BOLM 


from the Imperial Theatre in Petrograd. Diaghiles 
Russian Ballet, Metropolitan Opera Co., 
now director Chicago Opera Ballet 


announces the opening of his 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Dance and Pantomime~-Adolph Bolm 

Asst. Constantin Kobeleff, (from the Imperial Theatre in 
Petrograd) 

Dalcroze Eurythmics under supervision of Marguerite 
Heaton from the N.Y. School of Dalcroze Eurythmics. 

Hygienic and Aesthetic Body Culture. (Dr. Mensendieck’'s 
System)---by Paula Pogany. 

Courses in Costuming~--Anne Neacy. 
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